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SCIENTIFIC STUDIES OF DR. ASA HORR. 
By JAmeEs O. Crossy. 


After the capital was removed from Iowa City to Des 
Moines, it was a lone journey from Clayton county to attend 
the sessions of the supreme court. In December, 1857, Elijah 
Odell and I attended the first term of the court held at Des 
Moines, and our journey by stage took five days, including 
three all night rides. 

Later the general assembly established argument terms to 
be held at Davenport in April and October, for the presenta- 
tion of cases from the eastern part of the State, and in 1868 
established similar terms at Dubuque. These argument terms 
were discontinued in 1872, when all cases were transferred to 
Des Moines. I attended all the Dubuque terms. About the 
first term Judge Murdock accompanied me and introduced me 
to Dr. Asa Horr, the eminent physician, surgeon and scientist, 
at his office. In our conversation the judge stated that he 
had recently read that at this particular season Saturn was 
making the finest show of the year with its rings. 

In the rear of his office Dr. Horr had built a private 
astronomical observatory in which was placed a meridional 
telescope. With a watch, by use of the telegraph, he kept 
Washington time. By the Nautical Almanac he found the 
meridian time of the planet, and said if we would arrange 
with a policeman to wake us at 2.00 a. m. and would go to his 
house and wake him, we could come with him to the office and 
interview Saturn with the telescope from the observatory, At 
3.00 a. m. we were all on hand, and while Saturn crossed the 
object lens of the telescope we each had time for a good look 

tpr. Asa Horr was born at Worthington, Franklin County, Ohio, 
September 2, 1817. He studied medicine and surgery at the town 
of Baltimore and city of Columbus, Ohio, and spent his professional 


life at Dubuque, Iowa. 
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at the planet in a clear sky, with its rings bright and plainly 
to be seen. 

After Saturn passed the range of the telescope, the Nautical 
Almanac gave the meridional time of other stars at which we 
gazed till daylight obscured them. Then we left the observa- 
tory and in the office took up the microscope and played with 
it until breakfast time. It was of good size and had six sets 
of object lenses of different magnifying powers. 

One slide he had prepared from fine sand, swept from rocks 
on the coast of Florida. To the naked eye it seemed like buck- 
wheat flour; magnified, it was a collection of beautiful, conical 
sea-shells, about a quarter of an inch long, with spines begin- 
ning with a light burnt-umber color at the shell and deepen- 
ing to black at the points. 


Another object he had prepared was an itch-mite taken from 
the person of a patient. An enlarged picture of the animal 
is an illustration in the Century dictionary. 

At another visit Dr. Horr told me something of his early 
history, and as I, too, had had an early history, I was very 
much interested, so much so that it is very clearly retained in 
my memory and I will give it as of his own statement: 

At the age of 19 I was working about 20 miles from Columbus, 
Ohio, learning the carpenter’s trade. One day I rode horseback to 
Columbus to purchase a text book on botany for beginners, as 
I had a desire to study plant life. I called at a bookstore and 
made my purpose known to the proprietor, and he laid upon 
the counter a number of books. 

After an examination of them I was unable to make a selec- 
tion, and I asked the advice of the merchant, who said he couldn’t 
tell, but pointing to a gentleman seated in the room, said that 
that man could advise me. Turning to the gentleman, he said: 
“Mr, Sullivant, will you step here? Here is a young man who 
wishes to purchase a Botany for beginners. Please advise him 
which to select.” 

The gentleman came to the counter and asked if I wished it 
for myself. I answered that I did, and he very soon made a 
selection. Then he asked if I felt an interest in such matters. If 
I did he had a collection that he thought would please me, ana 
if I liked he would take me in his buggy, which was standing 
in front of the store, and show it to me. 

I very gladly accepted his kind offer and I found his home 
and collection of plants large and interesting. The plants in 
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quantity and variety were larger and finer than I ever had seen, 
and his explanations and descriptions gave me an increased in- 
terest in botany. He took me back to the city and I returned 
to my carpenter work. 


About three weeks after that, Mr. Sullivant sent to me a mes- 
senger on horseback, with a letter stating that a party of his. 
friends, ladies and gentlemen, at a time named, were going with 
him camping on a week’s outing for pleasure and research, and 
extending to me an urgent invitation to join their party, and re- 
questing an answer by the returning messenger. I was a great 
awkward boy, and knew from my former visit to his home that 
his company would be of a class with which I had not been ac- 
customed to associate. Bashfulness came over me like a blanket. 
If he had sent his letter by mail, I could easily have answered 
it by mail, declining the invitation with thanks; but he had sent 
a messenger specially to bring it and there could be no mistake. 
The invitation was not merely formal and he surely desired me to 
join the party, doubtless for my benefit, and I could not do other- 
wise than send an answer of acceptance. 


At the appointed time, at his home, I joined the company of 
cultured ladies and gentlemen by whom I was politely and kindly 
received. Though it may have been imaginary on my part, I 
thought I detected a slight air of condescension on their part. 


After we had been out a couple of days, a discussion arose 
respecting some action related in the Iliad. The controversy was 
growing somewhat heated when, to avoid unpleasant feeling, one of 
the gentlemen proposed to end the discussion by referring the 
matter to “our young friend” and letting his decision end the mat- 
ter; to which they agreed unanimously. It so happened that I 
had just finished reading a translation of the Iliad the week be- 
fore, and very much to their surprise I promptly related Homer’s 
account of the matter. The imaginary condescension disappeared 
and their cordial treatment made me forget that I was ever bash- 
ful. 

One day as Mr. Sullivant? and I were alone in a boat on a 
lily pond, gathering lilies and searching for other water plants, 
he related to me the incidents that led him to the study of 
botany. He said: ‘‘When a young man, by inheritance, I became 
the owner of the farm on which my present home is situated. I 
had no plan of life and was rather inclined to be gay and as- 
sociate with young men fond of a good time. One day 1 had 
four of them at my home for dinner and a little jollification. 
Looking out of a window that showed the pasture in the landscape, 
I saw a man walking slowly along, closely watching the ground, 

“William Starling Sullivant was born near Columbus, Ohio, January 


ican student of 
1803, and died there April 30, 1873. He was an Amer. 
PADS who became distinguished as a bryologist. 
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occasionally stooping down as if to pick up something, stopping 
to examine it and then putting it in a tin case which was sus- 
pended by a shoulder strap at his side. 


I wondered what the man found of so much interest in the 
pasture, and said to my company: ‘Boys, excuse me for a little 
while! I see a man down in my pasture and I must go down 
and see what he’s doing there.’ So I left them and went to the 
pasture. I found a man somewhat advanced in years who ex- 
plained that he was studying the flora of the state, and had al- 
ready found in my pasture some new plants not yet described, 
that he would add to the list. I staid with him till near dinner 
time, asked him to take dinner with me and he consented. I 
wanted to see more of him, and if he were not accustomed to 
our style of living, it might be some fun for the boys as his 
clothing was suited to his work. When seated at the table, his 
dignified bearing and intelligent conversation kept my other guests 
as attentive listeners, with no thought of making fun at his ex- 
pense. I asked his permission to accompany him the rest of the 
day, and adjourned the frolic with my gay young friends. That 
afternoon opened a new world to me and led me to become a 
student of nature.” 

The week’s outing was a delightful one and opened wide to me 
the book of nature of which I became an earnest student. After 
I had acquired the profession of medicine and surgery and came 
to form a plan of life, I resolved to be a faithful student in the 
line of. my profession, and in addition, to study and keep up with 
the growth of the natural sciences; that if days of leisure came 


after my professional labors were ended, I would have the love 
of nature to cheer my declining years. 


In 1847 Dr. Horr came to Dubuque and entered upon the 


practice of medicine and surgery and successfully carried out 
his plan of life. 


He died in his seventy-ninth year at Dubuque, leaving a 
wife, a son, Edward W., of Blandville, Ky., and a daughter, 
Mrs. Charles G. Stearns, of Waterloo, Iowa, all of whom are 
still living. 
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IN COMMEMORATION 
OF HON. RICHARD C. BARRETT. 


[On the 12th day of June, 1915, there was installed on the 
corridor walls of the Historical, Memorial and Art Building of Iowa 
a portrait medallion in bronze of Richard C. Barrett. The presenta- 
tion address was delivered by Hon. F. F. Faville, of Storm Lake, 
Iowa, and Hon. A. M. Deyoe; a successor to Mr. Barrett in the office 
of State Superintendent of Public Instruction, presiding, delivered 
an address. In the place of Governor Geo. W. Clarke, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Historical Department of Iowa, Edgar 
R. Harlan, curator, accepted the medallion.—Epzrror. ] 


AN APPRECIATION OF RICHARD C. BARRETT. 
By F. F. FAavit1e. ; 


The story of the life of Richard C. Barrett is the story of 
a successful Iowa farm boy who was blessed with ideals. His 
was the good fortune to be reared amid the simple and 
rugged surroundings of an Iowa rural community of a half- 
century ago, having been born in Bremer county in 1858. 

This was before the advent of the automobile, the telephone 
and the rural delivery of mail. It was at a time when life 
on an Iowa farm had its large measure of isolation and its 
full round of genuine hard work. The neighboring village 
was then visited only for purposes of trade or worship and 
the ‘‘county-seat town’’ was a distant metropolis seen only 
at ‘‘fair time’’ or on a similarly rare occasion. 

The country school was not then regarded as a ‘‘social cen- 
ter,’? and was by no means the modern ‘‘consolidated’’ insti- 
tution with its course of study and its up-to-date appliances. 
It was the little one-room white edifice on the section corner, 
with its heterogeneous collection of pupils and its ‘‘curricu- 
lum’’ embracing the entire range from the primer to Ray’s 
Higher Arithmetic. 

Mr. Barrett lived at a time when farm boys spent their 
evenings at home. The family life was developed. Books, 
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magazines, and games served to while away the long winter 
evenings and the duties of summer brought a literal exemplifi- 
cation of the motto ‘‘early to bed and early to rise.’’ The 
old-fashioned custom of family prayers had not yet become 
obsolete. 


In such a home, and under such cireumstances was Richard 
C. Barrett reared. The work of the farm did not destroy his 
ambition and its isolation did not stunt his ideals. He plowed 
corn none the less well because he recited Thanatopsis to the 
team that he drove. He followed the ceaseless and unending 
monotony of the daily grind of farm drudgery with its pinch- 
ing limitations and was not narrowed nor dwarfed. He looked 
beyond his daily task. He saw art in the changing panorama 
of the prairie, and he heard a symphony in the sublime ‘‘music 
of the spheres.’’ 


Richard Barrett was never the egotist, but he believed in 
himself. And he determined with himself that he should try 
himself out. And so he went to school. He was not sent to 
school. He went. No wealthy father purchased him member- 
ship in some fashionable college club. No fond and fearful 
parent turned him over to a college faculty with the vain 
hope that he might learn something. No such misfortune be- 
fell him. He was privileged to ‘‘ work his way.’’ Opportunity 
did not open the door for him with ‘‘soft and lily fingers’’— 
but he opened the door himself. 


Like most ambitious young men he debated long and seri- 
ously as to his life work. The ministry, law and medicine 
were all attractive to him and he was tempted to follow one 
of these professions, but with rare good judgment and com- 
mon sense he decided that he would be a teacher, 


Some one has said, ‘‘The first essential of a successful - 
teacher is love for the profession.’’ If this be true Mr. Bar- 
rett was essentially successful. 


What was his ideal? Was teaching with him a mere mat- 
ter of salary-drawing or making provision for a present need ? 


- Long afterwards he thus described ‘‘The Teacher’s Greatest 
Ambition”’ : 
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To help a child to become unselfish, self-reliant, kind, thought- 
ful, considerate, honest and independent; to train to habits of 
usefulness; to promote purity of thought and life; to have even 
some small part in awakening loftier purposes and holier aspira- 
tions; to arouse in the minds of boys and girls an honest and 
sincere hope to be able to some extent to make happier the school, 
the home, the community, the state, the nation and the world— 
should be the greatest ambition of every teacher. 


With such an ambition Richard C. Barrett began his life 
work as a teacher. He commenced in a country school of the 
type he had attended as a small boy. An insignificant begin- 
ning it was, but a most valuable asset it became when in after 
years as State Superintendent of Public Instruction he did 
so much to establish the consolidated school, which is working 
such a revolution in the country schools of Iowa today. 

After six years in the school room, in which he was very 
successful, he was called to the office of county superintendent 
of Mitchell county and held that position for fourteen years 
and until his election to the state superintendency. 


' During this time he became widely known in educational 
circles. He was a lecturer and an instructor at the leading 
teachers’ institutes of the State, a contributor to various edu- 
‘cational publications throughout the country, and a promi- 
nent member of the National Educational Association. He 
was recognized as an expert on ‘‘the rural school problem.”’ 
He brought to the office of State Superintendent a splendid 
equipment and a broad comprehension of the needs of the 
schools of the State, particularly those of the country dis- 
tricts. 


Without any pretense at revolutionizing affairs, but actuated 
by a sincere desire to help the schools of the State, he gave to 
the duties of this office his best, most conscientious efforts. 
When he assumed the office of State Superintendent, Lowa 
was one of the very few states of the Union without a law 
requiring the attendance of children at school. He made a 
most careful study of the question of compulsory education, 
examined and abstracted the laws of all of the states on the 
subject, corresponded extensively with educators regarding 
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the matter, and investigated conditions in states where such 
laws had been adopted. 


He strongly urged the adoption of such a law upon the 
Twenty-eighth General Assembly. He submitted a model bill 
for the consideration of the legislators and worked unceas- 
ingly to secure the passage of such a statute, and finally the 
Twenty-ninth General Assembly passed the law practically 
as suggested by him. The credit for the enactment of this 
very important legislation was due in no small degree to his 
efforts, and it will always be associated with his work as State 
Superintendent. 


Richard Barrett was one school man who was not given to 
fads nor hobbies, but nevertheless one thing was uppermost 
in his work, and that was the improvement of the country 
schools. He knew their every need. He had learned their 
requirements at first hand. He saw that the inefficiency of 
the isolated country school could be largely eliminated by 
reducing the number of schools, and by transporting the 
pupils to one central school which should be graded and which 
should have better-equipped teachers. 


The proposed change became known as the ‘‘ Consolidation’’ 
movement. It necessarily met with intense opposition, an 
opposition that has by no means yet entirely disappeared. 
The question of expense was, and still is, the paramount one 
with many school patrons. The idea of disposing of existing 
school houses, incurring the expense of a new modern build- 
ing, buying conveyances and paying to have the children 
transported to and from school, and the employing of ex- 
perienced and trained teachers at better wages, was so revo- 
lutionary, that it was viewed as an invasion of the inalienable 
rights of the rural taxpayer. 

Mr. Barrett firmly believed that the plan would work out 
successfully. He gave much study to all the arguments ad- 
vanced against the proposition, set them forth frankly and at 
length in his official reports and discussed’ them with perfect 
candor and convincing logic. In 1903 he said: 


It was a great day in the history of Iowa when it was de- 
clared that the State should have a free public school system. It 
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will be a greater one when, in the course of time, it is ordered 
that all children shall have equal school privileges—that the child 
in the remotest district—the child of the humblest poor, in the 
backwoods and on the prairie,—shall have educational advantages 
unexcelled in the best school in the largest and best city in the 
land. 

With this in his mind and on his heart he worked unceas- 
ingly to bring about the great result, not only by legislation 
that would make it possible, but by endeavoring to educate 
the public to understand the real merits of the proposition. 
He was greatly interested in the first practical experiment that 
was tried in the State. He personally visited this school and 
studied at first hand the objections that had been urged of 
increase of taxes, impracticability of transporting children 
and similar matters. 

He was thoroughly convinced that the ‘‘Consolidated 
School’’ would eventually be the solution of the ‘‘rural school 
problem.’’ How wonderfully is his prophecy being fulfilled 
in the many such schools that have been and are being rapidly 
established all over the State. I think his untiring labors for 
the betterment of the rural schools of Iowa, the most im- 
portant single service that he rendered the commonwealth. 

Mr. Barrett was a believer in ‘‘higher education.’’ He 
took commendable pride in the Master of Arts degree which 
Cornell College conferred upon him. But he was essentially 
a believer in things practical, especially in education. He 
once said: 

The schoolmaster who attempts to teach art, music, painting, 
French, stenography, pharmacy, etc., to a boy who cannot spell 
the common words in daily use, write a legible hand, keep the 
simplest accounts, compose a letter, recite the principal events of 
American history, and explain the elementary principles of science, 
will soon lose caste with the business world. 

In 1903 he said to the General Assembly in the official 
report, regarding the teaching of agriculture in the public 
schools: 

There has been considerable discussion of the teaching of the 
elements of agriculture in rural schools and more recently the 
introduction of the study in high schools has been proposed. If 


into the school life there should be introduced the subjects with 
which pupils are to deal in life, no mistake is being made by 
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those who urge the value of the practical. If it can be urged that 
agricultural subjects should be introduced into schools in cities 
where only a small part of the patrons are engaged in agricul- 
ture or gardening, it can be more strongly urged for rural schools 
where agriculture is the chief business of all the people. Each 
succeeding year high schools teach more of the practical, and as 
laboratories multiply and professionally trained teachers increase, 
there is likely to be still less of theory and more instruction in 
how to do the work of the world. 

He did not live to see the enactment of our present statute 
requiring that agriculture and domestic science must be taught 
in the schools of the State, but he paved the way for that 
legislation and aided its oncoming in no small degree. 

During his administration of the office of State Superin- 
tendent great progress was made in manual training in the 
public schools. Mr. Barrett aided greatly in this work. He 
issued an extensive outline on the subject, particularly to aid 
teachers in learning where and how to equip themselves to 
give manual training. 

He also especially urged that the teachers of the State 
should have better opportunities for training in their profes- 

sion. He beheved that Lowa should supplement her great 
’ Teachers’ College with others of like character, where more 
teachers could receive adequate and scientific training for 
their important work, and he unhesitatingly advocated the 
paying of better wages to the teachers of the State. 


His work in the office of State Superintendent covered six 
very important years in the history of education in Iowa. At 
all times industrious, patient and tactful, keeping constantly 
in mind the greater good, and working ever for the better- 
ment of conditions, he contributed largely toward furthering 
those things that hasten the coming of a better day. 


After his retirement from the office of State Superintend- 
ent he completed a course in law and received the degree of 
LL.B. but he made no attempt to practice law as a profession, 
and almost immediately accepted a position on the faculty 
of the State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at 
Ames, occupying the chair of Civics. This place was par- 
ticularly pleasing to him, not only because it brought him in 
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connection with the work of this great school in which he was 
deeply interested, but more particularly because it gave him 
an opportunity to get in close touch with a multitude of young 
men and women who were seeking an education. 


I am confident that no position in which he was ever placed 
brought as much real satisfaction to Mr. Barrett as to be 
on the committee on classification of students at Ames. No 
man could have been better adapted for this position than he. 
He delighted to meet the boys, especially, who had come from 
farm homes to enter the great school, and who needed just 
then a little sympathy and good advice. No austere official 
confronted them in the person of Mr. Barrett. He. was their 
friend. He knew exactly their difficulties and their ambitions. 
With a genuine and sincere sympathy he became their con- 
fidant and their counsellor. And what joy he found in this 
service ! 

In all the thousands of teachers and students that came in 
contact with Mr. Barrett none ever applied to him for sym- 
pathy or assistance and applied in vain. He never had such 
urgent ‘business that he could not find time to hear of the 
troubles of some inexperienced teacher or to listen to a recital 
of the difficulties of some farm boy who needed encourage: 
ment and help. How many such lives has he touched in this 
State and always with kindly sympathy! He was never the 
misanthrope. He was always an ambassador of helpfulness 
and good cheer. ‘ 

In the midst of his activities at the College, in the very 
prime of life, he was suddenly stricken with an infection of 
the mastoid and died March 3, 1909. 

Thus lived and died this kindly, helpful, hopeful man. I 
can pronounce no greater encomium upon him than to say he 
was a Christian gentleman in the full and true meaning of 
that term. He was from early childhood a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. His interest in young people 
and his desire to help them caused him to render years of 
service in the Sunday School, as superintendent ard teacher. 
He made no spectacular parade of his religion. There was no 
ostentation about it. It was an abiding and essential part of 
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his daily life. Some people profess their religion. Richard C. 
Barrett lived his. He neither boasted of his faith nor apol- 
ogized for it, but no man who knew him at all intimately ever 
had any doubt of his religious convictions, whether he ever 
heard him mention the subject or not. Clean, upright, pure- 
minded, conscientious, he was a splendid example of that type 
of Christian citizen whose ‘‘daily walk and conversation’’ 
‘‘make for righteousness. ’’ 

Emerson said, ‘‘The only way to have a friend is to be 
one.’’ If the Sage of Concord was right Richard Barrett’s 
friends were truly ‘‘numbered by his acquaintances.’’ At his 
death it was said of him that ‘‘he was loved by more people 
than any other man in Iowa.’’ No man ever had a more loyal 
friend than he was. He was not ‘‘one thing to the face and 
another to the back’’ of any friend. He was always depend- 
able. I once heard a friend praise him with the homely ex- 
pression, ‘‘he will stand without hitching.’’ 


Mr. Barrett had no ambition to acquire wealth. Amid the 
struggles of this money-making era he caught the larger 
vision and found his compensation in giving rather than in 
getting. To touch young life, to inspire to better efforts and 
nobler things, in a word, to be of service was more of joy to 
him than the accumulation of money. He was content to 


Sit in the house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 
He was a great lover of books and of travel, but he found 
his greatest pleasure in his own home and in the society of 
those he loved best. 


While teaching at Riceville, Iowa, Mr. Barrett married 
Janet Dean, who was also a school teacher. Their home life 
was ideal. No task was undertaken, no plan formulated, no 
success achieved, no disappointment suffered, that was not 
shared equally by them. Saddened by the loss of one daughter 
in infancy, they were also blessed with one whose beautiful 
life has been a constant comfort and joy. 

His dust rests in the little cemetery at the Iowa State Col- 


lege, beneath the graceful elms and rugged oaks of his nativ 
State. ; 
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It is most fitting that on the walls of the Historical Building 
should be placed a medallion to perpetuate the memory of 
this good and true man and useful citizen. 


With becoming modesty, Mr. Barrett, in concluding his last 
report as State Superintendent, said: 


If the discouraged teacher has been encouraged, if the heavy- 
hearted has been made to rejoice, if the weak has been strength- 
ened, if the pathway of life has been made to appear smooth, 
the skies brighter and the days happier by anything I may have 
said or done, the inspiration for the word or deed came from the 
encouraging words of helpfulness spoken by teachers. 


And he gave this characteristic message to the teachers of 
the State: 

To you who have been my co-laborers and have given your 
strength to promote the true cause of education, I am debtor be- 
yond ability to repay or words to express. I could not if I would, 
have you freed from the burdens of the schoolroom, but were the 
power mine I would give to each of you added strength to bear 
all of the trials and to overcome all of the difficulties. I would 
have you remember that while such power is not mine, the Great 
Teacher has said, “I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world” and from Him you can have help. 


He needs no greater eulogium. 

In the very prime of life, without a murmur of complaint, 
with a firm and abiding faith, Richard C. Barrett turned the 
prow of his frail bark out from the shores of Time, upon the 
trackless sea ‘‘that has never borne the shadow of a returning 
seal,” * 

Let us be assured that his voyage was.in peace, his anchor- 
age in the Harbor of Eternal Joy. 
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THE DIGNITY OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENCY IN THE 
STATE’S DEVELOPMENT. 


By ALspert M. DEYOE. 


We live in a great State, rich in promise for the future. 
Bounded on two sides by two of the largest rivers of our con- 
tinent, with a soil whose fertility wearies not in yielding 
abundant harvests, and with continental systems of railways 
to bear our products to the markets of the world. But Provi- 
dence gave to Iowa a choicer blessing than river or soil or 
railroad. From the states located to the eastward came the 
best men and women to settle our State. The privilege is ours 
to prove true to our vantage ground, not only to perpetuate 
their heroic vigor, but to build for larger and better things. 
Towa holds the creditable and enviable position of having the 
lowest percentage of illiteracy of any state in the Union. The 
laurel was hers by inheritance as she entered statehood; it is 
8 legacy for succeeding generations to merit as a distinction of 
priceless value. Fortunate, indeed, are we because of the char- 
acter of the pioneers who settled here, in the quality of the 
immigrants who have come to us, and in the physical and oceu- 
pational conditions in our State. The continuation of com- 
paratively so high a standard of thrift and intelligence among 
our people will depend first and foremost upon the policy and 
efficiency of our system of education. Unless the individual 
is well trained for some occupation in life he is lacking in an 
essential element in the making of the best class of citizenship, 
viz., the ability to become self-supporting and capable of sup- 
porting those dependent upon him. 

But education for efficiency must not take into account 
merely the utilitarian idea. It must be inspired with ideal- 
istic, esthetic, philanthropic, and spiritual incentives, without 
which life will not rise to its highest level. The purpose or 
the function of education appeals to us in this great common- 
wealth to put within reach of all the children the most gen- 
erous means for development into useful manhood and woman- 
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hood. Young men and young women endowed with the ability 
and the disposition for work need none of our solicitude con- 
cerning the welfare of the State. The world owes no man a 
living, but every man owes it to the world to make a living 
for himself and those dependent upon him. When we can 
bring together, embodied in the same individual, right think- 
ing and right doing, sound theory and successful practice, we 
shall have the well-educated man and the ideal citizen. 

Better schools should mean better citizenship. Our boys and 
girls should not only be prepared to do something well but 
they should be desirous of doing something well. The disposi- 
tion to do something well represents the moral side of educa- 
tion. Not only the boy who comes from the slums, but the 
boy who turns the automobile crank is to be dealt with in the 
training for citizenship. The question of training the boy 
raised in luxury is just as difficult a problem of solution as 
the training of the boy raised in poverty. It is just as injur- 
ious and unbecoming for a youth to puff out his vitality 
through a cigarette or a pipe-stem on the college campus as 
it is in the back alley. Not money, not social caste, not fame, 
not even scholarship will make men and women worthy of re- 
ward. Let us not forget that sympathy for others, purity of 
living, honesty, industry, reverence, obedience, and respect for 
law are among the determining forces that will count most in 
estimating the worth of a life. 

The development of the State industrially, and the hope of 
its citizenship intellectually and spiritually, depends upon the 
training of the child. This then represents the responsibility, 
the dignity of the work of those to whom have been committed 
the task of shaping the educational policies of the State. 

There was a propriety in the selection of the Hon. James 
Harlan to lay the corner-stone of the beautifully designed His- 
torical, Memorial and Art Building, perhaps not thought of at 
the time. Many years before the ceremonies connected with 
the first steps taken toward the erection of the building, James 
Harlan had been chosen as the first State Superintendent of 
Schools after the admission of Iowa into the Union in 1846. 
To this man—one of Iowa’s greatest noblemen—was entrusted 
the duty of laying the corner-stone of our State’s great educa- 
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tional system, maintained today at the enormous annual ex- 
pense of over seventeen million dollars. The amount expended 
is a large sum. But what of it, when we estimate that nearly 
two and one-eighth times as much money is expended annually 
in the nation for intoxicating liquors and tobacco as for the 
public schools, and almost one and one-half times as much as 
for education of all kinds. Educational advantages of a gen- 
eration ago can not best meet the needs of today, much less the 
needs of generations to come. 

It would be interesting to speak of the development of our 
State’s educational system under the administration of each 
of the successors to Mr. Harlan, on down through those of 
Thomas H. Benton, Maturin L. Fisher, Oran Faville, Alonzo 
Abernethy, and others, but time permits mention only of the 
one in whose memory we are assembled on this occasion. 

Richard C. Barrett lived but half a century. His was a life 
of wonderful activity and usefulness. In studying the lives of 
successful men, we are constantly being impressed with the 
thought that they make the most of their opportunities. They 
do not wait for a good chance to succeed; they take advantage 
of such chances as they can get, and make them good. 

Mr. Barrett excelled as an instructor and as a school admin- 
istrator. A teacher of teachers—he never ceased to be a stu- 
dent. He was not satisfied with a superficial knowledge of 
the subject he attempted to teach. He drank deep from the 
fountain of information. Some years ago it was my privilege 
to be a co-worker with Mr. Barrett in a teachers’ normal in- 
stitute in one of the counties in the State. In discussing a 
disputed question in physiology, Mr. Barrett quoted Gray’s 
Anatomy as his authority. He had consulted the best text; 
one used by students in surgery and medicine. His study of. 
the principles of education was thorough and exhaustive. 

It. was his will to work, his purity of living, his Christian 
fortitude, and his love for humanity that made Superintend- 
ent Barrett beloved by all who became acquainted with him. 
He knew no such thing as failure. He had faith that the 
mission of the teacher was one of the greatest callings in the 
world. No. wonder that his presence among a body of teach- 
ergs was an inspiration to them. 
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It was through State Superintendent Barrett’s efforts that 
the compulsory attendance law and the law providing for 
the founding of school libraries were passed by the legisla- 
ture. Both laws are of special importance and far-reaching 
in their influence. 

Regular and continued effort in school is essential in the 
education of the child. 

It is well that the State through the school attempts to en- 
courage the study of the pure and life-ennobling in literature 
by children. A squad of boys arrived in one of the small 
towns in Iowa recently bent on an adventurous deed of some 
sort. They engaged in a contest among themselves as to 
who should be chosen leader of the ‘‘gang.’? They settled 
upon the plan of ‘‘fighting it out’? among themselves and in 
this manner decide who should be made captain. It was 
found upon inquiry that the reading of bad books prompted 
these boys to leave home to begin lives of crime. To teach 
the children how to read without providing them with proper 
reading material, may prove a dangerous experiment if we 
apply the test that the kind of literature read by the boy 
or the girl has a strong influence in shaping his ambition for 
future activity. More important than the ability to read well 
is the use made of that ability in contributing to the destiny 
of the child. In other words, it is more important what a 
child reads than how well he reads. There are but few schools 
in Iowa today without a library of at least a few well-se- 
lected books. 

From Superintendent Barrett’s reports I quote the follow- 
ing as exemplifying his ideals in education: 

The great need in Iowa is not more schools, but better schools; 
not more teachers, but better teachers; not a school that fits for 
teaching, for business, for college, but one that aids students in the 
preparation for life and its manifold duties. That from right edu- 
cation, the youth may be happier, the home more sacred, the citizen 
nobler and truer, and the nation stronger. 

Truly, Superintendent Barrett dignified the office to which 
he had been chosen. 


12 
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GREAT STATES THE CREATURES OF GREAT MEN. 


By Epcar R. HARLAN. 


Great states are largely the mere creatures of great men. 
Although nature did her portion of the building of our com- 
monwealth and had removed most of her waste materials be- 
fore the coming of white men, and although she put into our 
physical foundations most all essential minerals, into our 
soils and atmosphere enough desirable elements from which 
to make a state, there yet remained the handiwork of men 
for its completion. 

Still it was not the mere assembling here of men and women, 
not the coming merely of those in ample numbers to occupy 
the lands, produce and then consume its fruits, or multiply 
and replenish the earth. There yet was to have been gathered 
beneath the Iowa skies those who might divine the needs, the 
possibilities of institutions; those who through almost mateh- 
less courage, tireless labor and prophetie vision so wrought 
out the social fabric as to almost vie in finished social form 
with the natural Iowa masterpiece of the Creator. They who 
in our earliest statehood welded the southern with the north- 
ern streams of thought into one Iowa impulse indeed were 
master builders. They who thereafter brought and built in 
the finest materials from the realms of Holland, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
by so strengthening our social structure also were master 
craftsmen. They who led almost as one man these various 
step-sons with the native of our State through the shambles 
of the south, and they who neither wrote our laws and consti- 
tutions, amalgamated our various stocks, nor led our hosts to 
battle, but placed the tracery of culture upon.our social walls, 
also were masters, were leaders in their day. 

The life of none of our statesmen, nor soldiers, nor civic 
leaders but should be noted by this State. No lesson nor ex- 


ample of which we are and those after us shall be the bene- 
ficiaries should be forgotten. 
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It is to note these lives, these lessons; to symbolize in bronze 
and marble, and thus in language read of all men for all time, 
upon the classic and imperishable walls of this memorial hall 
the workers in this institution are commanded by our State 
to bend all effort. ; 

One life and character that welled forth beyond the con- 
fines of the individual, that became discernibly a public 
benefaction, has been well and most beautifully delineated by 
other speakers here, and it is both a duty, and delight for 
me, in place of a member of our Board of Trustees, on be- 
half of the State to accept and to install this sculptured 
semblance in the name and to the honor of Richard C. Bar- 
rett. 


OPINIONS OF HON. SMITH McPHERSON, DISTRICT 
JUDGE, IN THE CASE OF THE UNITED STATES 
vs. DAVID S. MORRISON. 


By A. J: Sarat, 


{From the vast accumulation of materials of the late Hon. John 
F. Lacey of Oskaloosa, first a lawyer, but also a soldier, and a con- 
gressman, was selected almost at random a manuscript illustrative 
of the type of litigation in which Major Lacey reveled. The manu- 
script consists of two opinions in a case decided by Hon. Smith 
McPherson, Judge of the United States District Court, for the South- 
ern District of lowa, one a holding upon a demurrer and the other 
upon the trial of facts wherein the jury was waived.—EDIrTor. ] 


OPINION. 

November 22, 1900, on an ex parte application, the court 
granted leave to the United States attorney to file an informa- 
tion against the defendant, accusing him of a violation of the 
laws prohibiting the giving of aid to the bringing of aliens to 
this country under contract. The information filed is in two 
counts. The first count, in substance charges that defendant, 
a resident of Grinnell, Iowa, did in June, 1900, aid in bring- 
ing from Prague, Austria, one Adolph Zuza, a cutter of ladies 
kid gloves, who was then a native, resident, and citizen of 
Prague, Austria, and then a subject of the emperor of Austria. 
Zuza was not a singer, lecturer, minister of the Gospel, actor, 
artist, professor of a college, and not a member of defendant’s 
family or his secretary. He was a cutter of ladies’ kid gloves, 
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and had no other occupation or profession, and did not, and 
was not to, sustain any other relation in this country, either 
to the defendant or any other person, than as such cutter for 
defendant. 

The information also charges that, while Zuza was still in 
Austria, he and defendant entered into an agreement by 
which Zuza was to perform labor in this country, and under 
which agreement he came to the United States with money 
furnished him by defendant for his transportation; that the 
agreement preceded furnishing the aid, and preceded Zuza’s 
coming to America pursuant to the agreement; that Zuza 
did come from Austria to the United States under said agree- 
ment, and after having received the aid in transportation 
from defendant, to perform in the United States the services 
and labor of cutting ladies’ kid gloves. 


And the information then charges: 

‘*And the said Adolph Zuza was not * * * then and 
there a skilled workman under any contract and agreement 
to perform labor and services in the United States in or upon 
any industry not then established in the United States, and 
not established in the United States February 26, A. D. 
1885.’’ 

The second count of the information is in the same lan- 
guage as the first, excepting as to the name of the other per- 
son of Austria to whom aid was furnished, and who came to 
the United States. The information was duly verified by the 
United States attorney. A warrant for defendant’s arrest was 
issued, and he has demurred to the information. There is no 
claim but that the information is in due form, and that it has 
all allegations and recitals necessary to constitute a crime, 
if a person who is a ladies’ kid glove cutter is such a person 
as i8 prohibited from being brought to this country under 
agreement and with aid furnished him to enable him to come. 

The grounds of the demurrer are that a ladies’ kid glove 
cutter is an expert mechanic; that he is not a person engaged 
in common or ordinary manual labor; that the business re- 
quires skill; that February 26, 1885, the business of making 
ladies’ kid gloves was not an established industry in the 
United States; that the trade ofi a ladies’ kid glove cutter 
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requires skill and intelligence, and is an art or profession 
known to but very few persons in the world. On demurrer 
the court will consider only such matters as are alleged and 
of which judicial notice is taken. 

The acts of congress under which the information has been 
filed are highly penal, and as a criminal statute, are to be 
strictly construed. In this country no person is ever sub- 
jected to fine or imprisonment because of the common law, 
but only when there is a plain statute clearly condemning the 
acts complained of as being a crime. 

It is conceded by counsel for both the Government and the 
defendant that this Government has the power to regulate or 
prohibit immigration of foreigners. Generally the policy has 
been to encourage it. This went on for many years, until 
quite a per cent of our best citizens were people of foreign 
birth. But selfish men took advantage of the opportunities 
offered to laboring men, and it is said that as far back as 
1859 alien iron moulders were brought over to take the place 
of workmen then on strike in Troy, in the state of New York. 
After the Civil: War the Pacific Coast states were overrun 
by the Chinese, until the traffic in coolies became a scandal, 
and almost or quite destroyed the opportunities of our own 
people on the Pacific Coast for getting work at remunerative 
prices. 

The evil so grew that it became necessary for Congress to 
enact the most stringent legislation against Chinese immigra- 
. tion; and Congress did enact such legislation against the 
Chinese, partly because that people would not assimilate with 
our people, partly because they only intended to remain in 
America a short time, partly because of their immoralities, 
but largely because from their methods of living they could 
underbid American workmen. The Pacific Coast ‘condition 
after a short time became largely the condition of Hastern 
states, and particularly in those states having coal and large 
manufacturing interests and lumber interests. 

The records show that about the year 1883 bills were intro- 
duced in large number in both the Senate and the House to 
correct the evil. In December, 1883, for the first time, the 
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House of Representatives provided for a committee of labor 
to which all bills upon the subject were referred. 

The question of immigration of laborers became one of 
great public concern. Political parties took up the question, 
and it became one of general public discussion. The labor 
committee of the House and the appropriate committee of 
the Senate, took’ much evidence and made elaborate reports 
strongly urging legislation. 

From these matters, which are now general history, as well 
as that which is in the recollection of all, it is known several 
evils existed, which Congress undertook to correct; and exist- 
ing evils are always considered as having great and convinc- 
ing force in the construction of a statute. 


The labor organizations of the country appealed to the 
political parties and to legislatures and to Congress for help, 
by way of correction of the evils. They furnished the proof, 
if proofs were needed, that when a strike in this country 
oceurred, or one was threatened or impending, or when labor 
was in great demand, the large concerns, with much eapital 
behind them, sent agents to Europe, and sometimes to Asia, 
for laborers to take the place of workmen, They were brought 
over under contract. Many of! them lived while here, but little, 
if any, better than animals. They lived together in large 
numbers in small. rooms. Many lived together regardless of 
sex, and often regardless of the marriage relation. They lived 
on nearly nothing, and that nearly nothing was often food 
of the most disgusting kind; and so living, they only asked - 
and only received wages on which an American could not live. 
They gave their children no education. They never intended 
to make this country their home, and yet tens of thousands 
of them went through the form of being naturalized. They 
debased and prostituted the right of suffrage. 

All these things appear in most graphic language in the re- 
ports of committees to Congress,—one by Senator Blair to the 
Senate, June 28, 1884, and one by Mr. Faron, of Ohio, to the 
House, February 23, 1884. On these reports the act of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1885, was enacted by Congress, supplemented later 
by other laws. Under these statutes the defendant is now 
prosecuted. 
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But immigration was not prohibited. Immigration under 
contract was not prohibited. But certain kinds of immigra- 
tion were prohibited, and immigration of certain kinds under 
contract was prohibited. And the question is whether the 
immigration of the two ladies’ kid glove cutters who were 
brought over under contract with defendant are prohibited. 
Before discussing this question, as the question of the case, 
I think another matter one of importance. 

It is a matter ofi general knowledge that, during all the 
times the foregoing matters were under discussion before the 
country and before congress, a question which was ever be- 
ing asked was, why enact protective tariff laws, to protect 
American laborers against the paupers of foreign countries, 
and yet allow the pauper laborers of foreign countries to be 
brought here to labor? The difference was that, with the for- 
eign pauper here, the little he ate and the little he wore was 
furnished him by our own producers and manufacturers; but 
the fact remained that in either case the foreign pauper was 
in direct competition with the American laborer. But there 
was this other difference: Generally the pauper laborer who 
remained was a skilled workman, while the one who came or 
was brought to this country under contract was unskilled. 
Generally he was the common, cheap, ignorant, and unskilled 
workman. 

But the truth is that the protective tariff laws and the 
laws against importing an alien laborer are upon the same 
subject and have the same purpose in view, which is that of 
protecting the laboring man of our country from the competi- 
tion of the laboring man of foreign lands. And the subject 
of ‘‘kid gloves,’’ as it is found in the schedules of the last 
four tariff laws of the United States, will show the ever- 
inereasing concern of congress to not simply raise a revenue, 
but to bring about the manufacture of such gloves in this 

_ country. 

The practical effect of all this, and especially the result of 
the tariff act of 1897, is of great interest. But so far as this 
case is concerned, the difficulty is, not to get information, but 
to get in‘crmation of which a court will take judicial notice. 
I have much information from merchants and those manufac- 
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turing other gloves. I have read much from the Glovers’ 
Journal. I have correspondence with men who claim to have, 
and no doubt do have, knowledge of the subject. But, on de- 
murrer to specific allegations of fact to the contrary in the 
information, can I, and am I allowed to, use such facts, and 
on such facts thus acquired, determine the demurrer? Am I 
not confined to the record, supplemented only by such facts 
as courts can judicially notice? And can a court judicially 
notice those things not in the laws, nor in the official ree- 
ords, nor facts of history and generally known? 


I have made the most diligent and tireless search in the 
reports of the departments for data and facts germane to 
the imports of ladies’ kid gloves, and the manufacture thereof 
in this country, and received practically no information. It 
is plain to me that the tariff laws, and especially the one now 
in force, had for one of its objects either the creation of the 
industry, if not already established, or its maintenance, if 
already established. And this, perhaps, is the one question 
in this case: Is the manufacture of ladies’ kid gloves an 
established business in the United States? If established, 
when was it established ? 


I cannot resort to evidence in passing upon a demurrer, 
and yet information in the nature of evidence is all I have. 
I know, and perhaps it is of general knowledge, that there are 
some ladies’ kid gloves manufactured in this country. But it 
is claimed that such gloves have not been so manufactured 
until since the passage of the tariff act of 1897, and then not 
to the extent of making it an established industry. But as 
yet they are manufactured in limited quantities, and in but 
three or four places in the United States, and possibly at 
but the one place west of the Mississippi river, and that at 
Grinnell, Iowa, by defendant. 

The exact facts as to these matters I do not know. But if 
the foregoing is substantially a correct statement of the facts, 
then I take it no one would claim that defendant is guilty 
of the crime charged, because the statute provides: 

“Nor shall this act be so construed as to prevent any 
person or persons, partnership, or corporation from engag- 
ing under contract or agreement, skilled workmen in for- 
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eign countries to perform labor in the United States in or 
upon any new industry not at present established in the 
United States’’. 

It will be kept in mind that this statute was approved 
February 26, 1885. It will be kept in mind algo, that the 
statute recites ‘‘not at present established’’, Do the words 
““at present established’’ mean the date the act was ap- 
proved by the President, or the date of the acts complained 
of in the accusation against defendant? Counsel have not 
argued this point, and I am not prepared to decide it. The 
United States Attorney, in preparing the information, 
charges it both ways. He says that both February 26, 1885, 
and in 1900, when defendant did the things complained of, 
the manufacture of ladies’ kid gloves was established in 
the United States. 

Such is his information, or that of the officer directing 
him to present the charge. But such is neither my informa- 
tion nor belief. But he makes it an allegation of fact, and 
most specifically charges it as truth, and they are facts con- 
cerning which the court cannot take judicial notice. Evi- 
dence to sustain the allegations of the United States attorney 
must be furnished, and a jury will determine the facts. 
But, as the case will be tried, it will be as well to present 
the rulings of the courts, and of the Departments. 

The case of Holy Trinity Church vs. Umted States, 148 
U. S. 457, was one arising under the statute invoked in the 
ease at bar. The person brought to this country under con- 
tract was a minister of the gospel. The statute as it then 
stood did not except a minister. But Justice Brewer, in 
speaking for the entire court, urges two propositions worthy 
of being kept in mind, not only because it is the duty of 
this court to observe the holdings of that court, but because 
his arguments are so pertinent to the case now under con- 
sideration. Among other things he says: 

‘‘ Another guide to the meaning of a statute is found in 
the evil which it is designed to remedy; and for this the 
court properly looks at contemporaneous events,—the situ- 
ation as it existed, and as it was pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the legislative body’’. 
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He then quotes with approval the opinion of Justice 
- Brown when, as district judge, he decided the case of the 
United States vs. Craig, 28 Federal Reporter 795, who pre- 
sented the historical facts preceding and attending the pass- 
age of this statute, and he sets out much of the House re- 
port which clearly shows the evil struck at and the only 
evil; and this report so often referred to, in my judgment 
contains the key to the meaning of the statute, wherein it 
‘recites : 


“Tt (the bill) eke to restrain and prohibit the immigra- 
tion or importation of laborers who would have never seen 
our shores but for the inducements and allurements of men 
whose only object is to obtain labor at the lowest possible 
rate, regardless of the evil consequences,’’ ete. 

I have underscored certain words. Another thing Justice 
Brewer presses in his opinion is that statutes should be so 
construed as not by intendment to hold one guilty of a 
crime, but give the statute, not a literal, but a sensible, con- 
struction, and such a construction as will reach the evils com- 
plained of when the statute was enacted. 

In ease of United States vs. Laws, 163 U. 8. 258, the per- 
son brought over under contract was a chemist for a sugar 
plantation. A sugar plantation was certainly an old, estab- 
lished industry, and chemists in this country are numbered 
by the thousands; and the supreme court held that the stat- 
ute had not been violated. Justice Peckham, in writing the 
opinion, among other things, said: 

“The fact that the individual in question by his contract 
had agreed to sell his time, labor and skill to one employer 
and in one prescribed branch of science does not in the 
least militate against his being a professional chemist, nor 
does it operate as a bar to the claim that while s0 employed 
he is nevertheless practicing a recognized profession. It 
is not necessary that he should offer his services to the. 
public at large, nor that he should hold himself ready to 
apply his scientifie knowledge and skill to the business of 
all persons who applied for them, before he would be en- 
titled to claim that he belonged to and was actually prac- 
ticing a Teohenies profession. As well might it be said | 
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that the lawyer who enters into the service of a corporation 
and limits his practice to cases in which the corporation is 
interested thereby ceases to belong to the profession. The 
chemist may confine his services to one employer so long as 
the services which he performs are of a professional nature. 
It is not the fact that the chemist keeps his services open 
for employment by the public generally which is the eri- 
terion by which to determine whether or not he still be- 
longs to or is practicing a recognized profession. So long 
as he is engaged in the practical application of his knowl- 
edge of the science, as a vocation, it is not important whether 
he holds himself out as ready to make that application in 
behalf of all persons who desire it, or that he contracts to 
do it for some particular employer and at some named place. 
We have no doubt that the individual named comes within 
one of the exceptions named in the statute’’. 

This question was elaborately discussed by the circuit 
court of appeals, for the Sixth circuit in the case of United 
States vs. Gay, 95 Federal Reporter 226. In that case the 
person brought over was ‘‘a draper, window dresser and dry 
goods clerk,’’ who was to receive about $2.00 per day for 
his work. In that case the holding was that the statute only 
prohibited the bringing of cheap, common and unskilled 
laborers. I do not so believe. Glass blowers, iron moulders, 
locomotive engineers, telegraphers, and men of many other 
' vocations are neither cheap, common, nor unskilled; but 
they have been so long recognized as workmen in established 
industries, and are in America numbered by the hundreds 
of thousands, that I believe it would be an unlawful act to 
bring a man of such a vocation to this country under con- 
tract. Just what is required of a window dresser I do not 
know, and I neither approve or disapprove of what the 
court actually decided. But I do not agree with much 
of the argument of the opinion. 

The statute in question is enforced under general regu- 
lations of the Secretary of the Treasury. November 26, 
1900, the commissioner general of immigration, Hon. T. ee 
Powderly, filed an opinion touching the right to land in 
this country of certain lace makers. The fact need only 
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be stated that, as the reports show, Mr. Powderly perhaps 
had more to do with bringing about this legislation than 
any other man or number of men. For years he has been 
aggressive, earnest and tireless in seeking protection to 
American laborers; but he held that lace making was a new 
industry in this country, and yet I suspect that lace has 
been made by ladies from since the time the needle and 
thread were first used. 


But that did not seem to be the test with Mr. Powderly, 
and without doubt he was right. It is fair to say that the 
opinion was in part because of the fact that thread was im- 
ported with which to make the lace, and the persons were 
also thread makers. But his opinion was not alone grounded 
upon that fact. This opinion was approved by Secretary 
Gage. 

Such, briefly stated, have been the holdings of the courts 
and of the departments having the matter in charge. But 
the United States attorney charges in the information, and 
charges it most specifically, that February 26, 1885, as well 
as in the year 1890, the manufacture of ladies’ kid gloves 
was an established industry in the United States. This 
allegation calls for proof, and the Government must furnish 
it. And it follows that the demurrer must be overruled be- 
eause of the allegations in the information. I have a belief 
touching them; but it may be that the Government will 
furnish evidence, of which I know nothing. At all events 
[ cannot judicially notice the facts, and the material facts 
are practically all in dispute. 

What are the duties of a ladies’ kid glove cutter? Is it 
skilled labor? Can it readily be procured in this country? 
Is it an occupation, or profession? Is it an established 
business in this country? If so, when was it established ? 

Some of these questions, possibly all, are involved. So I 
will submit the case to a jury to find the facts. We will 
then know the services of a ladies’ kid glove cutter. 

We will then know whether he is a common, unskilled and 
cheap laborer. We will then know whether he must sort, 
and prepare the skins, from which the gloves are made. 
We will learn whether ladies’ kid glove cutters can be ob- 
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tained in this country. We will learn whether any one 
working at glove making can cut ladies’ kid gloves, and 
whether it is done only from a pattern furnished. We will 
learn how extensively ladies’ kid gloves were manufactured 
in the United States February 26, 1885, and how exten- 
sively they were manufactured in 1900. We will learn when, 
if at all, the manufacture of ladies’ kid gloves became an 
established industry in this country. All this is for the 
Government to show. We will ascertain whether it is true 
that there are but few such cutters in the United States, and 
possibly but the one, or but few at most, of such manufac- 
tories west of the Mississippi river, and but few in the 
country. 


And it is claimed by defendant’s counsel that for every 
cutter a number of persons residents in this country are 
employed to make the gloves, and if the cutters are deported, 
that such makers are thrown out of employment. We will 
learn as to the truth of this, and the statute will be con- 
strued so as to give aid to American laborers, and not such 
construction as to throw them out of employment. 

The Government having alleged to the contrary, as agains{ 
all of defendant’s claims, and they being matters of which 
the court cannot take judicial notice, issues of fact are 
raised, and the Government will be required to furnish the 
evidence to sustain its allegations; and on the evidence for 
and against the law can be applied without difficulty. 

Des Moines, Iowa, May 14, 1901. 


OPINION. 


This case has been tried to the court, the defendant hay- 
ing filed a writing signed by him waiving a jury. 

On demurrer to the information, I filed a written opin- 
ion, which is published in the Federal Reporter in Vol. 109, 
page 891. 

I adhere to the views then expressed. I conclude that 
defendant should be discharged for three reasons: 

1. The two Austrians named in the information, are 
ladies’ fine kid glove cutters. They borrowed the money 
from a gentleman then in Austria, and who had been there 
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for quite a time. That man was the agent of defendant 
Morrison, in purchasing kid skins and shipping them to Mr. 
Morrison. But there is no evidence that he was the agent 
of Mr. Morrison, in procuring kid glove cutters. The two 
glove cutters came to Chicago, where one had a sister living. 
After remaining there about a week, one of them made ar- 
rangements by telegram for both to go to Grinnell, Iowa, 
where defendant resides and work for him. Defendant ad- 
vaneed the railroad fares from Chicago to Grinnell. That 
was refunded. by retaining it from their wages. No other - 
contract than that appears from the evidence. And no 
other money was taken from their wages . And neither the 
United States attorney nor the inspector claims that to be 
in violation of law. Some admission was made by defend- 
ant to the inspector, but by inference only can that be con- 
strued into a confession of guilt. And if it could, it only 
need be stated, that a confession never establishes guilt. 
The crime must be established by other evidence. When the 
crime is established by independent evidence, then the con- 
fession would be competent and sufficient to connect defend- 
ant therewith. But in this case the erime is not established. 


Both of the Austrians were present and testified on behalf 
of the Government. Each of them denied that he came to 
this country under contract. So under any view of the law, 
and under any view of what the evidence shows, as to the 
art or science of making ladies’ fine kid gloves, the guilt of 
defendant does not appear. 


2. Much of the evidence, and the arguments of counsel 
were directed by the way ladies’ kid gloves are made and by 
the kind of persons making them, and to the extent the in- 
dustry is now, and was heretofore established. A fair esti- 
mate is, that more than ninety per cent of all ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s kid gloves made in the United States are made 
in and around two towns in North Eastern New York state, 
named Johnstown and Gloversville, and I am not certain 
but that the per cent is more nearly ninety-nine per cent. 
And the increase of the manufacture at those two towns has 
been very marked since the enactment of the present tariff 
law by Congress called the ‘‘Dingley Law’’. But even now, 
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from the best estimates of the witnesses, and the informa- 
tion obtained from the records and reports of the Treasury 
Department, shows that less than twenty per cent of such 
gloves worn in this country are made in the United States. 
More than eighty per cent are imported, and are the fruits 
of European labor. And on such a statement, which from 
the evidence cannot be doubted, how can it be said, that 
the manufacture of fine kid gloves is now, or was, when 
these two Austrians came over in June, 1900, an established 
industry? Perhaps the best informed witness who testified 
upon the subject was the secretary of the organization of 
glove makers. For several years he has been in Johnstown 
and Gloversville. He impressed me as being candid. He 
has had much to do with bringing about this prosecution. 
. But he could only locate a very few, and very small estab- 
lishments outside of the two New York towns above named. 
And the few he mentioned are insignificant because of the 
small volume of work done. It is a very narrow view to 
take, because kid gloves are made in two small. towns in 
New York, that thereby the business is an established in- 
dustry in this country. I know of no reason for holding that 
two small towns in one state shall be allowed to dominate 
the business, and by closely bound organizations, freeze out 
all similar industries in all other parts of the country. It is 
not for the interest of the manufacturers of those two small 
towns to have a monopoly of the business, particularly as 
they can supply but a small part of the demand. It is not 
for the interest of the glove cutters of the country to supply 
such a small part of the demand. And it is not in harmony 
with the laws of Congréss which were enacted for all of the 
United States, and not for one county in the state of New 
York. A glove cutter is a skilled workman. Any one can 
soon learn to do the cutting. But he must be skilled in pre- 
paring the skins. In this case the Government undertook to 
show that this can be done by machinery. In part it is so 
done. But when so done, the skin is fired, or burned, and 
thereby weakened, and the glove made much inferior, and 
the purchaser thereby imposed upon. 
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It can serve no purpose to discuss the matter further. And 
especially so, in view of the fact that this is a criminal case. 
And all penal statutes must be strictly construed as against 
the Government, and liberally construed on behalf of one 
charged with crime. 


3. On authority, the defendant should be acquitted. The 
statutes governing this case are to prevent the importation 
of foreign laborers under contract. The statutes are for 
two purposes. The one purpose is in the interest of good 
morals by keeping out the ignorant and the criminal and 
vicious. It is not pretended that the two Austrians are to 
be so classed. 

The other purpose is in the interest, and on behalf of la- 
boring people in this country. Every kid glove cutter, 
thrown out of employment brings about the discharge of 
from five to eight glove makers. Every additional kid glove 
cutter that can be obtained, gives employment of from five 
to eight other people. And yet 1 have been pressed by evi- 
dence to hold that it is in the interest of labor to declare 
that just as few as possible of glove makers shall find em- 
ployment, and that all such people shall go into other ave- 
nues and compete with other laborers, and allow the impor- 
tations of kid gloves to go on. 

The Supreme Court has held in the case of United States 
vs. Laws, 163 U. 8. 258, that a chemist for a sugar plantation, 
could be brought to this country from Europe, under con- 
tract, and there be no violation of law. In 95 Federal Re- 
porter 226, in case of United Siates vs. Gay, the cireuit court 
of appeals, for the Sixth circuit, held it to be no violation 
of law to bring over under contract “draper, window 
dresser, and dry goods clerk’’, 

As late as November 26, 1900, Hon. T. V. Powderly, Uni- 
ted States commissioner of immigration, held it not to be in 


violation of law to bring over under contract ‘‘a thread and 
lace maker’’, 


And in that decision, Mr. Powderly, was sustained by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. These three decisions are per- 
suasive and have much weight with me. 
they are in point. 


In principle I think 
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If a ‘‘lace and thread maker’’; or ‘‘a window dresser and 
draper’’; or ‘‘a chemist for a sugar plantation’’, can be 
brought from Europe under contract, but not violate the 
immigration laws, then surely one who prepares and selects 
and dowels a kid skin for fine kid gloves can be brought 
over, and such act be neither against good morals, nor good 
government, nor against the industry of making ladies’ fine 
kid gloves. 


For every of the three reasons, the defendant will be dis- 
charged. 


Letrer From S. C. Hastings. 
Dear Brother: Sacramento City, September 21, 1849. 

I am now fixed at the city having lately returned from the 
south. I visited all those parts of the country which I think 
worthy of attention. Every thing which has been written of 
this country seems to be mainly correct, except the reputa- 
tion of its agricultural resources. For agriculture alone, I 
would not exchange the county of Linn, Iowa, for all Cali- 
fornia. 

I am now getting into a good practice, I believe. I have 
cpened a Deposit office and have received within three days 
$20,000 in deposits. 

My health has been in the main good; altho’ (strange, too) 
I had the chills and fevers in my travels south which I trav- 
eled. I now weigh more than I have for 20 years. Mr. Olds 
arrived here about 15 days ago, in excellent health, so fleshy 
you would -not recognize him. He left his team and packed 
from near the Sink of Mary’s river. Jeray is following with 
the teams. Great distress is reported back, but we have sent 
them relief. Stuart, Pratt, Buker, Daniels, &., I understand, 
went by Salt Lake, and will probably pack through this fall, 
or in the spring. McCormick and Smith are said to be in the 
upper mines. Our Iowa folks are coming in well so far as I 
can learn. Richman has not yet got in, but will be out of 
danger; for if his cattle give out, he will be met by a train 
of pack mules. The families will receive the first attention 
from the relief trains. I brought up from Monterey 70 mules 
with some Government officers and men who go to the relief 
of the emigrants. 

* * * T received $75, yesterday for one case, and $16, 
today from our friend Sawyer Jenner, as a retainer in a suit 
before the Alcalde, which is settled. I have just loaned 
$1000 for ten per cent for one month, * * * * 

Yours, truly, S. C. Hastines. 
Andrew, Western Democrat, Sept. 28, 1849. 
13 
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THE WRITINGS OF JUDGE GEORGE G. WRIGHT. 
VI. 
SHEPHERD LEFFLER. 


Virginian. I knew him at school at Indiana State Univer- 
sity. He was very prominent in early Iowa politics. Lived 
near Burlington in Des Moines county. Belonged to a family 
of great influence. Democrat,—his brother Isaac a Whig. Was 
U. S. Marshal in 1841-5. Other brothers and relatives. stood 
remarkably well as farmers and business men in earlier Iowa. 
Shepherd was elected on the Democratic ticket at large with 
S. C. Hastings to Congress in 1846,—three competitors—Jo- 
seph H. Hedrick of Wapello county and G. C. R. Mitchell 
of Scott. He was president of the First Constitutional Con- 
vention. He was.a-terse talker—no surplusage—quick—a 
born politician—admirable presiding officer—had a desirable 
home near Burlington—was a lawyer, I believe, but never 
practiced—made a fairly popular canvass—not especially 
profound on political views and yet not a parasite of 
his party. How true this, when the record shows that 
he was a member of the House, Second [and Third] 
Territorial Legislature; of the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth Territorial Council, and having presided 
over the First Constitutional Convention, he was a member of 
the Second,—elected each time from Des Moines county— 
and then in Congress, 1846. With more energy—had life 
been spared he would have had still further honors if in the 
power of his party to confer them, He was one of the men to 
whom the State may well refer with pride and pleasure. 


S. C. Hastings. 


His colleague above referred to (S. C. Hastings) was very 
prominent, Legislator, presiding officer, member of congress 
—Chief Justice of our Supreme Court—Chief Justice in Cal- 
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-ifornia—a leading capitalist there—a money maker—owner 
‘of large ranches—few men were more actively connected with 
either Iowa or California politics and affairs. His home was 
at Muscatine (first called Bloomington). Among his: towns- 
men were Judge Joseph Williams, Stephen Whicher, Ralph 
P. Lowe, W. G. Woodward, Jacob Butler, Scott Richman, 
Henry O’Connor, D. C. Cloud, John G. Deshler and others. 

He was of the shrewd men of the world. His motto was to 
win.’”’ Tall, straight as an arrow—dark complexion—fine 
looking—adroit and plausible in all his movements—a manner 
that captivated and led others to do and think as he did—he 
was a formidable antagonist whether at the bar, in legislative 
halls or at the huskings. He succeeded not so much by his 
strength of statement or argument as by personal influence 
or address or quiet private appeals of which he was perfect 
master. His habits were such in those early days that he 
was a leader of men, especially of young men, and few suc- 
ceeded better in accomplishing their ends. There were many 
greater men, and yet by his diplomacy, frank assertiveness 
and fine presence, he had success beyond many of his fellows. 


ce 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS. 


His long-time colleague, Joseph Williams, was among the 
‘unique characters of this early age. 

He was from Pennsylvania—a Methodist—a Democrat—the 
best teller of stories I ever knew—could play the fiddle, or, 
as far as I know, any instrument—could sing any song, 
whether in English, Dutch, Irish or Indian—lead a prayer 
or class meeting—talk as few others to a Sunday school or 
Bible society—and among the most interesting temperance 
talkers I ever heard. In the midst of hearing arguments he 
would write poetry. I remember that one afternoon in Ot- 
tumwa—he, chief justice—when the court was held in dis- 
tricts—he was apparently listening and taking notes of all 
arguments—that night made a temperance speech in the old 
court house, opening it with singing a song composed while 
listening—to the tune of ‘‘Lucy Neal’’—the title ‘‘Little 
-Billy Neal,’’ and with which he captured the audience at 
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once and held entranced for an hour. The Judge was near- 
sighted—wore glasses—was of medium size—sinewy and well- 
calculated for pioneer life. His influence was always on the 
side of temperance, good morals, obedience to the law, good 
government, the church and the school. His manners were 
genial—his hold upon the people such that whether talking 
tc a jury or to a mixed audience (and many were the evenings 
that he thus talked on temperance or to Bible societies or of 
agriculture in Iowa)—he was always aiding in giving us 
better society, better citizens and in the upbuilding of the 
State. 

I never thought him a great student or lawyer, and yet 
his opinions (he did not write many) compare very favorably 
with those of his associates and compeers. For one of his 
organization—so ready to drop the pen and engage in some- 
thing. else, and especially in a social way—he had strangely 
enough the fault of prolixity in his opinions and especially 
unusual detail in his statement of a case. This may have 
grown out of early associations and the habit of following 
old-time judges in the other states. But he was very system- 
atic in his statements. The young men of the bar all liked 
him. He never knowingly offended the tyro at the bar any 
more than the nestors. Though fairly dignified, he never let 
an oceasion pass for a good joke whether in court, consulta- 
tion, social circle or elsewhere. Had wonderful powers as a 
mimic and few his equals as a ventriloquist. He was at home 
in the most polite circles and could command respect and 
attention in the hardest and most boisterous crowd. 

I have said he could play the violin. So could Jerry Church 
who lived in his cabin below Des Moines. They had lived 
and played together in Pennsylvania—had not met for twenty- 
five years. Williams came here to hold his fall term. Learn- 
ing before reaching ‘‘The Forks’’ where Jerry’s cabin was, 
and directed to him, [he went] by path to it. Jerry did 
not know him. He talked to him of lands and land 
buying until they got to the cabin. Getting off, and 
still unknown, he observed Jerry’s violin—asked to look 
at it—handled it—tuned the strings—Jerry watched him, 
and presently Williams struck up ‘‘Arkansas Traveler’’— 
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Jerry walked around, looked at him, and finally exclaimed, 
“‘Ain’t your name Joseph Williams?’’ The Judge nodded 
his head, kept on playing, and Jerry said: ‘‘I knew 
it, by thunder, for no man living or dead, plays that tune that 
way but Joseph Williams and myself.’’ And thus their ac- 
quaintance was renewed. . 

We had spent an evening over an elegant lunch of quail, 
venison, ete., and after that in the rooms of the Des Moines 
Improvement Company (Johnson, General Clarke and others 
representing the Company) in the Clinton. Williams told 
stories and sang songs. He was stopping at the Parke, three 
or four squares away. This was in 1857, I think. Ed. John- 
stone, Coolbaugh, Grimes, Gillaspy, Neal, Woodward, Stock- 
ton, Lyman Cook and others present. We left Williams there. 
Very cold and ice everywhere. The next day it was told that 
Williams at twelve o’clock proposed to leave, when General 
Clarke, a most polite and courteous gentleman, insisted that 
he should remain all night. Williams gave reasons why he 
should return to the Parke. Clarke [said:] ‘‘If you go, I go 
with you, for I cannot permit one who has contributed so 
much to our amusement to return alone,’’ and against the 
Judge’s protest, go he did, and they started to walk arm in 
arm. Arrived at the Parke, the Judge says: ‘‘ What is this I 
see,—a gentleman whose hospitality J have enjoyed about to 
brave the inclement night alone? Never, and you will allow 
me to return with you.’’ And return he did, and when the 
Clinton was reached Clarke made a like speech, took the 
Judge’s arm and escorted him back to the Parke. How often 
their politeness led to these trips I know not, but the tradi- 
tion is that they finally separated half way, each going to his 
lodgings alone. I can well believe this, for it is perfectly 
characteristic of both. 

In an early day at the old capital (lowa City) there was 
an exquisite, long-mustached, lily-fingered pianist from the 
East—musie teacher, Professor! At every social gathering, 
the Professor, if there was a piano, was called out, and he 
handled the keys with eyes upraised, head thrown back— 
sang in the most dramatic manner, and threw his hands, 
arms and head with all the spirit and abandon of the quack, 
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whether in music or in anything else. One evening Judge 
Williams took the piano,—the Professor present—and so per- 
fectly did the Judge mimic him in tone, manner and touch 
that he refused to play, and soon after left the city for other 
worlds to humbug and conquer. 

[Judge Williams] had an old friend—of the best cireles and. 
habits, who fell into dissipation. Finding him one day by the 
wayside, outside the city in a drunken stupor in the gutter, he 
raised him up, worked with him, seated on a log until he was 
fairly restored. At once he commenced the work of leading him 
to a better life. After some time, he said: ‘‘ Judge, it is no use, 
there is not enough left of me to talk about, to trouble over 
or make a man of.’’ Quick as thought, the Judge said: 
‘John, there is! there is plenty, and by the grace of God 
you can_be restored in all your former happiness to home, 
family, society and church.’’ John said, ‘‘I will try,’’ and 
promised he would come to the Judge’s pew the next Sunday. 
Come he did, reform he did, and was soon and for years re- 
mained among the best and most influential of their citizens. 

And thus it was he was always doing good. I know he was 
laughed at and made fun of by many who ealled him a 
mountebank and wanting in dignity, men who did not imi- 
tate him in sobriety, work as he did for temperance and the 
churech,—men who were jealous of his hold on the people,— 
I say I am not unmindful of these things, and yet hesitate 
not to say that while he had faults and perhaps quite too 
many, he nevertheless was useful beyond many of his com- 
peers, and. was certainly helpful to the State far more than 
many of those critics and fault finders. 

It was my privilege to be present at his funeral, and the 
affection and esteem in which he was held at his home (Mus- 
catine, where buried) was most gratifyingly evidenced, in 
that high and low, rich and poor, black and white, weré there 
by hundreds—almost by thousands—and the humblest were 
the most affected, lingered longest at his coffin and seemed to 
feel that their loss was personal and greatest. He was so 
generous in his nature—never accumulated much—he 
was always as kind and ready an adviser and_ helper 
to those ever so poor as to those in ali circies—that 
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all felt that they had lost the most valued friend. I give it 
as my opinion that few public men in Iowa—though he had 
his faults.and weaknesses—ever made a better impress upon 
the moral and material interests—did more in laying those 
_ foundations which now afford such good ground for praise 
and commendation, . 


Mass Meeting at DUNLEITH. 

Rev. Henry Clay Dean, 
Of Burlington, will address the people of Jo Daviess county, 
at Dunleith, on Monday Evening, November 1st. 

Mr. Dean is one of the most distinguished clergymen of 
the state of Iowa, as he is one of the soundest and most elo- 
quent speakers in the West. He is a clergyman but never 
preaches politics in the pulpit. As old ministers of Revolu- 
tionary days, when the clouds of war gathered dark in their 
_ country, donned the armor of battle, seized the weapons of 
blood, and went into the fight with the Bible in one hand 
and the sword of the patriot in the other, so goes Mr. Dean 
into the political struggle, with the Constitution as the Bible 
of his political faith, and reason as his weapon. With these 
he assails the sophistry and falsehoods of error, and demol- 
ishes the fabrics of bigotry and sectionalism. 

Let the Democracy of Dubuque—nay, let every man in 
Dubuque, who wishes to listen to Mr. Dean’s stirring appeal, 
turn out on Monday next, and pay the good people of Dun- 
leith a friendly visit. 

Ample preparations will be made for the occasion by the 
Democracy of Dunleith.’ 

Remember, Monday evening, at 714 0’clock. 

Dubuque, Lxpress and Herald, Oct. 28, 1858. 


ENLIGHTENED MINNESOTA. 


The Legislature of Minnesota afford striking proof of their 
wisdom in passing a direct vote instructing the secretary to 
subseribe for all the newspapers published in the Territory 
and to cause the same to be bound and filed for future refer- 
ence. The legislature of every state should take the same 
course, and thus place in the archives of the state day by day 
a chronicle of passing events as selected from mirrors that 
show every hue of opinion. 

Fort Des Moines Star, November 23, 1849. 
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PUBLIC ARCHIVES OF IOWA. 
BY C. C. STILES. 


ive 
Articles on this subject have heretofore been published in 
the AnNnaLs, treating of the archives of the offices of Gov- 
ernor, Secretary of State and Auditor of State.'. In this 
article is presented similar information upon the office of 
Treasurer of State. 


This department of the government was established Jan- 
uary 24, 1839, and designated ‘‘Treasurer of the Territory.’’ 
The office was appointive and the first incumbent was Thorn- 
ton Bayless, appointed by Governor Lueas. By the provi- 
sions of the Constitution of 1846 the department was eon- 
tinued under the title of ‘‘Treasurer.’’ This constitution 
made the office elective and at the next election Morgan 
Reno was elected. The Constitution of 1857 continued the 
department under the titular head of ‘‘Treasurer of State.’” 


The documents and records of the department mainly per- 
tain to the receipt and disbursement of the revenues of the 
State. But many of a different character result from legisla- 
tive changes in the duties of the office. This variety in the 
duties of the office appears in the classification of the docu- 
ments. 

There are also found in this department many historical 
documents not classed as public archives. These are mainly 
letters and documents of temporary commissions, not of statu- 
tory character, such as ‘‘Johnstown Flood’’ and ‘‘ Russian 
Famine,’’ where the Treasurer’s office has been made the 
voluntary depository of gratuitous funds. 

One of the most important of the additional duties as- 
signed by law to this department is the collection of the col- 
lateral inheritance tax. Much material has accumulated in 
this division since its establishment in 1896. The office of 


1Office of Governor, Vol. X, p. 166-193: Secreta: 
p. 273-319; Auditor of State, Vol. XII, p. i444) Ot State, Vol. X. 
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State Treasurer retains all this under its control for the pres- 
ent, but there was obtained through the courtesy of Mr. 
Quiney C. Willis, Deputy Treasurer of State, who has been in 
direct charge of this division of the administrative work for 
a number of years, information necessary to enable an out- 
line to be made for its classification when transferred to the 
Historical Department. 


OFFICE OF TREASURER OF STATE—CLASSIFICATION. 

MAIN DIVISIONS. 

Series I Bids. 

Series HI Bonds. 

Series IfI Certificates. 

Series IV Collateral Inheritance Tax. 

Series V Contracts, Agreements, etc. 

Series VI Correspondence. 

Series VII Notices. 

Series VIII Orders. 

Series IX Reports. 


Series. xX Vouchers. 
Series XI Miscellaneous. 


SERIBS I. BIDS. 
Documents. 
State Warrants, Purchase of 


SERIES II. BONDS. 


Documents. 
Administrators 
Official 


SERIES III. CERTIFICATES 


Documents. 
Bonds 
Deposit 
Election 
Indebtedness 
Purchase 
School fund, Interest on 
Swamp land indemnity 
Miscellaneous 
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SERIES IV. COLLATERAL INHERITANCE TAX. 


Bound Records, 
_Estates reported, By counties 
Register of estates 
Register of receipts 


Documents. 

(All documents are filed in the following order under each 
estate. The estates are arranged in chronological and alpha- 
betical order.) 

Appraisement 

Notices 

Release from appraisement 
Reports 

Miscellaneous 


SERIES V. CONTRACTS, AGREEMENTS, ETC. 
Documents. 
Miscellaneous 


SERIES VI. CORRESPONDENCE, 
Bound Records, 
Letter books 
_Collateral inheritance tax 
County attorneys 
General 
State institutions 
Letters. 
Agricultural College loans 
Checks and drafts 
County officers 
County attorney 
County superintendent 
Lands 
Des Moines river 
General 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts 
Railroad 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Des Moines & Fort Dodge 

Des Moines Valley 

Iowa Falls & Sioux City 
Miscellaneous 
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Lands—Continued. 
Saline 
School 
Swamp 
University 
Revenue 
Counties 
Miscellaneous 


School fund 
State institutions 

College for the Blind 
Industrial Home for the Blind 
Industrial Schools 

Boys, at Eldora 

Girls, at Mitchellville 
Institution for Feeble-minded Children 
Iowa Soldiers’ Home 
Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 
Penitentiaries 

Anamosa 

Ft. Madison 
School for the Deaf 
State Hospital for Inebriates 
State Hospitals for Insane 

Cherokee 

Clarinda 

Independence 

Mt. Pleasant 
State Sanatorium for Tuberculosis 
State University : 


State Offices, Boards, etc, 
Adjutant General 
Attorney General 
Auditor of State 
Control, Board of 
Custodian of Public Buildings 
Dental Examiners, Board of 
Executive Council 
Fish and Game Wardens 
Food and Dairy Commission 
Geological Survey 
Governor 
Historical Department 
Iowa State Library 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of 
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State Officers, Boards, etc.—Continued. 


Taxes 


Warrants 


Library Commission 

Medical Examiners, Board of 
Pharmacy, Commission of 
Railroad Commissioners 
Secretary of State 

State Mine Inspectors 

State Oil Inspectors 

State Printer 

Treasurer of State 


Collateral inheritance 
Davenport and Dubuque Street 
Company 
Express 
Continental 
Pacific 
United States 
Insurance 
Lands 
Railroads 
Companies 
Counties, to aid in building 
United States 
Refining companies 
Refrigerator transit companies 
Telegraph 
Telephone 
Warrants 
Miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous 


Banks 
Bids and contracts 
Bonds 
Centennial Exposition 
Claims 
Dictionary fund 
Grey uniforms 
Johnstown flood 
Laws 
Licenses 
Itinerant peddlers 
Peddlers 
Miscellaneous 
Notices 


Railway 
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Miscellaneous—Continued. 

Refunds 
Columbian Commission 
Legislative 
Miscellaneous 

Reports 

Russian Famine 

Vouchers 

Unclassified 


SERIES VII. NOTICHS. 


Documents. 

Appointments 

Fines collected 

Interest due on Agricultural College loans 

Investments 

Protests 
Banks 
Insurance companies 
Postal telegraph 
Warrants 

Publication 

Revocation 

Suspension 

Miscellaneous 


SERIES VIII. ORDERS. 


Documents. 
Auditor of State 
Transfers 
Board of Control 
Transfer, credit, etc., of the funds of State 
institutions. 


SERIES IX. REPORTS. 


Bound Records. 
Auditor 
Jowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
. Miscellaneous 


Documents. : 
Commissions, Commissioners, etc. 
Iowa Trans-Mississippi and International Ex- 


position 
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Commissions, Commissioners, etc.-Continued. 
Public Buildings 
School Fund Commission 


County Officers 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Fees 
County Treasurers 
Revenue 


State Institutions 
Collége for the Blind 
Industrial Home for the Blind 
Industrial (or reform) Schools 
Boys, at Eldora 
Girls, at Mitchellville 
Institution for Feeble-minded Children 
Iowa Soldiers’ Home 
Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home 
Iowa State Agricultural College, etc. 
Penitentiaries 
Anamosa 
Ft. Madison 
School for the Deaf 
State Hospital for Inebriates 
State Hospitals for Insane 
Cherokee 
Clarinda 
‘Independence 
Mt, Pleasant 


State Officers, Members of Boards, ete. 
Adjutant General 
Sales of ammunition 
Sales of arms and stores 
Auditor of State 
Fees 
' Banks 
Building and Loan 
Insurance 
Municipal examinations 
Miscellaneous 
Warrants issued 
Des Moines River Improvement 
fund 
General revenue 
War and defense 
eae Clerk of Supreme Court 
Fees 
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State Officers, Members of Boards, etc.—Continued. 
Custodian of Public ‘Buildings . 
Dental Examiners, Board of 
Educational Board of Examiners 
Food and Dairy Commission 
Governor 
Health, Board of 
Embalmers Department 
Maternity hospital 
Medical Examiners, Board of 
Nurses department 
Veterinary Medical Examiners, Board 
of : 
Iowa State Library 
Library Commission 
Pharmacy, Commission of 
Secretary of State 
Fees 
State Land Office 
State Mine Inspectors 
Fees 
State Oil Inspectors 
Fees 
Treasurer of State 
Monthly 
Quarterly 
Railroads 
-Warrants endorsed 
' Warrants redeemed 
Miscellaneous 
General Land Office‘ 
Swamp Land indemnity 


SERIES X. VOUCHERS. 


Bound Records. 


Balance Books 
Invoices 
Journals 
Ledgers 
Registers 
Bonds 
Checks 
Drafts 
~ Deposits 
Warrants 
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Bound Records—Continued. 


Documents 


Stub Books 
Checks 
Express 
Fees 
Institutions 
Insurance 
Revenue 
Miscellaneous 


Labor and materials on Capitol 
Notes paid and cancelled 
Receipts 
Dictionary fund 
Deposit of bids on Capitol, ete. 
Distribution of laws 
Expense of prosecutions by Pharmacy Com- 
mission 
Express companies 
Interest of Agricultural College loans 
Salaries 
Auditor of State 
Members of General Assembly 
Sales 
Towa City lots 
Land sale notes 
Railroad lands 
State revenue (by counties) 


Swamp land indemnity fund (by counties) 
Warrants 


Miscellaneous 


SERIES XI. MISCELLANEOUS, 


Bound Records. 


Abstracts 
Memoranda 
Miscellaneous 


Documents. 


Acts of General Assembly 
Affidavits 


Approval by Executive Council of Investigation of 
Agricultural College Funds 

Checks (see list) 

Deeds 


Distribution of 5% School Fund 
List of lots at Iowa City 
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Documents—Continued, 
Opinions of Attorney General 
Release of railroad lands 
Statements 
Banks 
Bond agents 
State Treasurer 
:’ Transcripts ie 
Unclassified eacat ha i 


BRUSSELS CARPET MANUFACTORY IN i teednade 


Our down. river sister city .Museatine isa five place. Its 
people: are not asleep, as its rapid improvement and its un- 
tirmg energy in extending its railroads, and in ‘making itself 
a commercial center, abundantly prove. 

Muscatine does not, like Davenport, go a- begging for other 
people ‘to. build ‘its roads, Its people do not advocate either 
county or state debt, in their behalf. : 

But the spirit of the people of that town is aneated in 
various ways and in many things they have taken the lead. 

‘It would hardly be believed that there is at present a man- 
ufactory of Brussels Carpets in the state of Iowa; yet such 
is the :fact,:and that manufactory, too, is in Muscatine, as we 
learn from the Journal of last Friday. It states that ‘‘Mr. 
James.Kitley has engaged in the business of carpet weaving, 
and there is to be seen in his shop a piece of Brussels Royal 
Velvet, of his own make, equal to any imported carpet. We 
can from ‘personal knowledge ‘say that ‘he is master of his 
trade. His ‘place is at east end of Eighth St.”’ 

_We look .upon this single fact as the beginning of an im- 
portant era. in the history of the State. Let Iowa manufac- 
tures ‘prosper, say we. 

Dubuque, Express and Herald, Nov. 4, “1858. 


GREENE:& MERRITT, 
Attorneys-at-Law and Solicitors in Chancery. 

George Greene‘ and’ Edward; Merritt,. having associated 
Srerpael yess for the ‘practice of law at. Dubuque, Towa, will 
punctually. attend to, professional business «in: the several 
counties in the Territory. and will also act as. general land 
sett Dubuque, April 24, 1844. 

Dubuque, Jowa Transcript, November 1, 1844. 


ii 
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JUDGE GEORGE GREENE. 
BY B. L, WICK. 


At the Founders Day gathering at Coe College om Decem- 
ber 3, 1914, considerable new material came to light con- 
cerning the life and services of George Greene, one of the 
founders of that institution. 


George Greene was a pioneer along many lines in the de- 
velopment of the State. He was born at Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, April 15, 1817, and was the eldest of three sons, George, 
William and Joseph, all of whom settled, lived and died in 
Cedar Rapids. 

Robert Greene, the father, emigrated with his wife and 
family to America in 1820, locating in Buffalo, New York, 
where he became a contractor and engaged in building the 
locks on the Erie Canal. He died in 1831, and George Greene, 
then barely fifteen years of age, became the sole support of 
the family. About 1836 he went to England for a time, but 
soon made his way back to America. He ‘obtained some 
schooling in Buffalo and attended Aurora Seminary, French 
Institute at Geneva and Caryville Academy. As clerk and 
assistant he entered the office of George Baker, a well-known 
lawyer. He soon went to live with a Dr. Chapin, and for a time 
was imbued with the idea of becoming a doctor. He did study 
medicine for awhile but later gave it up and began the study 
of law, aiming to settle down at Buffalo in the practice of law. 


On May 30, 1838, he married Harriet Merritt of Buffalo. 
She was the daughter of a physician of that city and a sister - 
of Colonet Merritt who later figured as a newspaper man and 
a politician in Iowa. Shortly after his marriage he migrated 
to Davenport, Iowa, where he intended to locate. There he 
met David D. Owen, son of Robert Owen, who was at that time 
making a geological survey of the new Territory for the gov- : 
ernment. He joined Mr. Owen in this work which lasted six 
months and gave | him an opportunity to become acquainted not 
only with a new country but with most of the settlers, He he- 
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came a friend of Dr. Owen who no doubt helped the young 
man in many ways. 


From Davenport Mr. Greene removed to Linn county, lo- 
cating at a little trading village known as Ivanhoe, on the 
Cedar river near where Mt. Vernon is now situated. It was 
at that time supposed to be the future metropolis of that sec- 
tion of the country, but.is now known only by name. Here he 
brought his young wife and established the first store in Linn 
county. He also taught school during the winter. The coun- 
ty seat being located at Marion, some distance from Ivanhoe, 
in the spring of 1840 he removed to that place and began the 
practice of law which he continued for five years. He had 
scarcely been in the county a year before he was elected as a 
representative to the Territorial legislature where he served 
two Sessions. 


Before leaving New York Mr. Greene had been appointed 
by Governor Seward as lieutenant in one of the New York 
regiments raised to put down the so-called Patriots’ Rebel- 
lion. After removing to Iowa he was appointed a lieutenant 
colonel by Governor Chambers. However, he never became 
imbued with the military spirit and never entered active mili- 
tary service. 


In 1842 he was sent as a special delegate to Washington to 
secure the location of the land office at Marion. In this he 
was successful. 

Perceiving the advantage of a water power to operate grist 
and saw mills, during the summer of 1841, with N. B. Brown 
and others, he purchased the water power on the Cedar river, 
locating the town site first called Rapids City and later 
Cedar Rapids. 

Being of a restless disposition, ‘and finding little if any law 
practice in this new portion of the Territory, he removed in 
the spring of 1845 to Dubuque, seeking a more extensive field. 
He associated with J. J. Dyer, afterwards judge of the United 
States district court. In connection with the legal business, 
which was not over-lucrative even at Dubuque, he became the 
editor, of the Miners’ Express, one of the first newspapers of 
the Territory, and edited it for three years. His talents and 
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legal knowledge soon became recognized, and in October, 
1847, he was appointed judge of the supreme court of the 
new State, on the resignation of Judge Thomas S. Wilson. In 
December, 1848, he was elected justice by the general as- 
sembly, and served out his entire term of six years. It was 
during this period of his life that he edited the Iowa Reports 
known as Greene’s Reports, consisting of four volumes. The 
opinions in these reports all bear evidence of his marked 
ability. 


In April, 1850, his wife died and in 1851 he removed with 
his .two children to Cedar Rapids. From that time until his 
death except for a short stay in Chicago where he was a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Greene and Bently, he was a resident 
of the county which he assisted in many ways to develop. In 
January, 1855, he married Frances R. Graves, daughter of 
Calvin Graves of Cooperstown, New York. 


Judge Greene, with John Weare, started the first bank in 
Cedar Rapids, known as Greene & Weare. Branches of this 
bank were established at Des Moines, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Fort Dodge, Sioux City and other centers of population. The 
panic of 1857 wiped out most of them and the firm dissolved, 
the partners liquidating. 

Judge Greene later became interested in railroad building. 
He was one of the organizers and directors of the Chicago, 
lowa & Nebraska railroad, which was completed to Cedar 
Rapids in the summer cf 1859. In this connection he was 
associated with John I. Blair. He was also engaged in build- 
ing a short line of railroad sixty miles long, known as the 
McGregor Western, now a part of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railway. He was likewise connected with the ‘build- 
ing of the Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis railway along 
the eastern bank of the Mississippi river, and with building 
the St. Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk.and the Memphis, Kansas 
& Colorado and the Muscatine Western railways. While as- 
sisting with others in building the above-named railways, he 
was really one of the main promoters of what was known as 
the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota railroad, a system 
which, with its branches, made Cedar Rapids a city of con- 
siderable commercial importance. At the time, these railroad. 
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enterprises from a financial standpoint, were a failure, but 
Judge Greene did not give up, and after many disasters in 
railway building, succeeded in putting the last- named road on 
its feet, so that it became one of the best  bayitig properties 
in the State: ce We vows : ao 

Railway building was..not Judge Greene’ s oale interest. 
He was largely responsible for the purchase of a river steam- 
er called ‘‘Cedar Rapids”’ Which ran between Cedar Rapids 
and St. Louis just before the advent of the railroad... This 
steamer, met: with, an. accident:and the: owners lost:. heavily. 
This was the first and last steamboat venture,..on the Cedar 
river. He was also interested in one of the first stores opened 
in Cedar Rapids, as well as in the first newspaper, called the 
Progressive Era, edited by Dan Finch. ‘He was the first 
presidént of the Republican Printing’ Company, 'a’ dorpora- 
tion still in existence. He early saw the need of a public 
water supply for the use of the fast-growing city; and or- 
ganized the Cedar Rapids*Water Company, which has ‘lately 
been taken over by the city. He built the first street car line 
and erected the first opera house. Many of these enterprises 
did not pay. but Judge Greene early saw that these things 
were essential to the growth of a city. 

His broad mind also comprehended the need of other than 
the material things of life. He was one of the organizers of 
the Episcopal church, of St. Duke’s Hospital and of Coé Col- 
lege, and helped in many of the city’s charitable eee 
tions. 

Judge Greene passed away June 23, 1880, in Ae sixty- 
fourth year of his age. He had twelve children, seven of 
whom survived him. His widow passed away December 13, 
1911, in the eighty-first year of her age. 

The industry and perseverance of Judge Greene entitled 
him to a high place in the history of the State. His aequaint- 
ance over the country was extended and he associated with 
men of wealth and induced them to invest their money in 
Towa. He was a sound lawyer, a logical judge and a far- 
sighted financier. His influence in every way was elevating 
and his contribution to the history of the development of the 
State in the early days cannot be too Baenly commended: 
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IOWA AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS. 
A CONTRIBUTION TOWARD A BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 
By Auice MARPLE. 


(Continued.) 


McLoney, Ella M. 
Historical sketch of the Des-Moines public library. 93. 
Kenyon press. 
McLuen,, William 
Looking forward; or, Glimpses.by an observer of the 


past, present and probable future of our country, 
politically. ’91. Perry, Ia. Chief steam ptg. 


McMillen, Liston 
Alathiasis; or, Principles of Christian hygiene. 95. 
Oskaloosa, Ia. Nicholson & Wilson. 


MacMurray, Arthur 


Practical lessons in public speaking. °10. Ames. The 
author. 


Macombe, Joseph E. 


History of grand lodge of Iowa A. F. and A. M., v. 1. 
10. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Macomber, J. K, - 


Lightning rod humbugs. Des Moines. Kenyon press. 
Matter and force. °76. Ames. 


McVey, Frank Le Rond, 1869— rt 
Government of Minnesota. 2d. ed. ’08. Maemillan. 
Making of a town. 713. Maemillan. 

Modern industrialism. ’04. Appleton. 
Populist movement. Am. economic assn._. 


' *This list of authors and their works is hérewith published, t6 continue 
until complete, for the purpose of recording. all that is at present known 
or that can be ascertained upon the subject. Criticism) and suggestions 
are invited.—EDITor. : 

{Abbreviation of publishers’ names follows the usage of The:Cumulative 


es Index, the H. W. Wilson Company, Publishers, White Plains, New 
ork. + RireGels wihtahe Aw : 
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McVey, Frank Le Rond, 1869—Continued. 
Railroad transportation; some phases of its history, 
operation and regulation. °10, Cree pub. 
{ed.) Minnesota academy of social sciences. Papers and 
proceedings, 1st annual meeting on taxation; 2d. an- 
nual meeting on Minnesota. 


Macy, Jesse 

English constitution. Macmillan. 

—Same, pt. 1. The nature of the constitution. 11. 
Macmillan. 

First lessons in civil government. ’94. Ginn. 

Government text-book for Iowa schools. ’91. Ginn. 

Institutional beginnings in a western state. (Iowa). 
784; Johns Hopkins. 

Our government. rev. ed. Ginn. 

Parliamentary procedure. ’92. Am. acad. 

Party organization and machinery. ’04. Century. 

Political parties in the United States, 1846-61. 00. 
Maemillan. 

Political science. 7°13. Chic. civies soe. 


—and Geiser, Carl Frederick 
Government of Iowa; based on Macy’s Iowa govern- 
ment. ’06. Ginn. 


Macy, Mrs. Maude Little and Norris, Harry Waldo 
' General physiology for high schools. ’00. Am. bk. 


Macy, 8. R. 
Outline course of theoretical pharmacy and laboratory 
work. 791. Des Moines. A. J. Lilly. 
Madison, W. C. 
God’s crowning work and other sermons. 786. Roches- 
ter, N. Y. C. Venton Patterson & co. 
Magee, J. C. 
Apostolic organism. ’90. Meth. bk. 
Maggard, James H. 
Rough and tumble engineering; a book of instructions 
for operating farm engines. Iowa-City. The-author. 
Traction engine, its:use and abuse, including. gas and 
gasoline engines. ’05. McKay. 
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Magoun, George FP. i 
Aga Turrier and ‘his times. 89. Cong. Sunday-school 
pub éb.001 / hey aolistete 


Magoun, ‘Herbert. William, 1856— 
Asuri-Kalpa; a witcheraft practice , of the, Atharva- 
Veda. °89. Balt. Isaac Friedenwald. ag 3 
Glacial epoch and the Noachian deluge. *10. Hw. 
Magoun, 70 Kirkland st., Cambridge, Miss. ith 
(ed.) Denison, T: S. Mexican Aryan sibilants. 


Mahood, John Wilmot, 1864— Seta 
Art of soul winning. ’01. Meth: bk. 
Lost art.of meditation. 711. Revell. 
Make Jesus king, and other mone ean to men. ’08. 
Meth. bk. * 
Master workman. , 710. Praise pub. 
Renaissance of Methodism. ’05. Meth, bk. 
Victory life. » Meth. bk. 


Main, J. H. T. 
Locative expression in the Attic orators. ° 92. -Balt. 
John Murphy co. ' 


A (bbe, 


Manatt, James Irving, 1845— 
Aegean days. 7°14. Houghton. 
(ed.) Xetiophon, Hellenicea. 
(jt. avith.) Tsountas, Chrestos. Mycenaean age: Hough- 
ton. 


Mangold, George Benjamin 

Child’s problems. 710. Macmillan. 

Church and philanthrophy. ’07. Am. acad. 

‘Labor argument in the American protective tariff dis- 

eussion. 08, Univ. of Wis. 

Manning, Mrs. Carrie C. 

Heart echoes. ’90. Charles City. 
Manning, Jessie Wilson 

Passion of life. ’87, Cin. Robert Clarke & eo. - 
Markey, Joseph Ignacious 


From Towa to the ‘Philippines. 00. Rea ountrre! TD 
Murphy co. ioe nik 


\ 
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Marple, Alice Lie Reie ibid bills WYP teat] 

‘> mReference use of pie en ae rh papetreddi before 
the joint meeting of the Iowa and Nébiaska library 

'! associations held: at! Oouncil Bluffs aiid Omaha, Oct. 


8th-11th, 1907.:  °07.° “Des Shi Fai: 


and Griswold, Mrs. Alice. Steele 
re -, (comps. )° Index. to the Annals. of Towa, third series, ve 
1-8, 1893-1909. wt ee eae: es 


Marshall, Carl Coran and Goodyear, Samuel Horatio 
Inductive commercial arithmetic. 10" Goodyear-Mar- 
=e shall pub. A Ce we | ofS Sate F°4 


Marston, Anson, 1864— fe laesalh 
““* History of engineering. 712. - ‘Anes, ‘The ‘atithor. 
Sewers and drains. ’09. Am. school pu feate 


heer aa 


ae Anderson, A. O. paps 
‘Theory of loads on pipes in ditches, and reset ag cement 
and clay drain tile’ sewer pipe (Engineering exper. 
sta. bul. no. O. A Towa’ state’ college’ of' agrie. 
Martin, C. C, | : Angry ctieis 
.Harness-makers’ completa guide.  791.:. Jefferson Jack- 
son, Chic. omar omiteth tolaaachss Seebnathn 


Marvin, Merze 
McCauslands of Horniew ta and, alliea ais. mabe 
Shenandoah. The. author. : PA tie ae anes | 


Mason, William Ernest, 1850— Lemege gs eT byalahl 
John the unafraid (anon:). 10.) “M¢éClurg.’ ¥‘ 
John the eee eo pee m 

Mathews, Harvey . ¥ 
Carrier’s address to the: Daily. herald. tribune’ 85. 

Matthews, Washington, 1843-1905 . 
Catlin collection of: Indian paintings. 199, ‘Gov. ptg. 
Ethnology and philology of the Hidatsa Indians. °77. 

Gov. ptg. 

’ Navajo gambling songs. 09, Jadd & Detweiler. 

Navajo legends. Houghton. 
Navajo myths, prayers and song. 07. Univ. of Cal. 
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Matthews, Washington—Continued. 

Night chant; Navajo ceremony.  ’07. Am. museum of 
nat. hist. 

Part of the Navajo’s mythology (Reprint from the 
American antiquarian for April, 1883). 

Prayer of a Navajo shaman. ’88. Wash. Judd & 
Detweiler. 

Study in butts and tips (from the American anthro- 
pologist for Oct., 1892). 


Mazzuchelli, Samuel, 1807-1864 
Memorie d’un Missionario Apostolico. ’44. Milan. 


Maxwell, Sara B. 
Manners and customs of to-day. °90. Des Moines. Cline 
pub. house. 


Medbury, Charles S., 1865— 

From Eden to the Jordan; series of lessons in the Pen- 
tateuch. ’09. Standard pub. 

From the Jordan to the throne of Saul; for advanced 
teacher-training classes, adult Bible classes, ete. 110. 
Standard pub. 

From the throne of Saul to Bethlehem; for advanced 
training classes, Bible classes, ete. Standard pub. 


Meeker, Ezra, 1830— 
Ox team and the old Oregon trail. 06. 


Pioneer reminiscences of Puget Sound. 05, Seattle, 
Wash. The author. 


Story of the lost trail to Oregon. Seattle. The author. 
Ventures and adventures; or, Sixty years of frontier 
life. ’08. Seattle. Rainier ptg. co. 
Meese, William Augustus, 1856— 


Abraham Lincoln; incidents in his life relating to water- 
ways. Moline, Ill. The sthior. 


Mehan, J. M. fh CURES, eR 
Chart of political history, with key. 85. ‘Des Moines. 

Merriam, Charles Edward, 1874— | " 2 fal wince 
History of American political theories. 03. Maemillan. 
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Merriam, Charles Edward—Continued. 

History of theory of sovereignty since Rousseau. 00. 
Longmans, 

Investigation as a means of securing administrative ef- 
ficiency, ‘12, Am, acad, : 

Primary elections. ’08, Univ. of Chic, 

Report of investigation of municipal revenues of Chi- 
eago. City club of Chie, 


Meredith, Mrs. Maude (pseud. for Mrs. Dwight Smith) 
' Parson’s sin. Donohue. 
_Riyulet and clover blossoms. fey Foo Ors 
St. Julien’s daughter. 83. Chie. 


Merrill, S. B. 
Paradise restored and improved. ’81. Des Moines, Ia. 
Metcalf, Arthur, 1864— 
Green devil; a romance of Thornton abbey in the days 
of John Wyelif. 712. Pilgrim press. 


Metcalf, H. J. 
Riverside echoes. 704, La Crosse, Wis. Spicer & Busch- 


man. 
True garden of eden... n, d: 


Meyer, Frederic Louis, 1875— 
Twentieth century manual of railway and. commercial 
telegraphy. ’05,. Rand. 
Twentieth century manual, of railway station service. 
06. Rand. ' Ha) : 


Meyerholz, Charles H. 
: History and government of Iowa. 712. Educational pub. 


Miller, Daniel F., Sr. KRESS 
__ Rhetoric as an art of, persuasion. 780. Des Moines 


Mills & Co. , ag 1{ pera ts iN 


ere? Emory, 1834-1912 vie 
_ Evolution of love. rey. ed. ’07;, .Meth, ee 
Fact of God. ’01. Meth. bk. = 
Future probation. ’87. ‘Des’ Moines. 
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Miller, Emory—Continued: | LES 
°" Weémotys and’ sermions. 711." Meth! bk. © C8" 
Thoughts. Des Moines. Kenyon. = dad 
Miller, Irving p A. - Moo | 
Fireside Eocene 87. . Marshalltown, Fa.‘ 2 Miller aixos. 


Miller, Mrs. Mary "Farrand (Rogers), 1868. 


Brook book. ’02. Doubleday. a 
Outdoor work: 711. Doubleday. Tom OME fobs 


3.4 Lou ot 


Miller, Mrs. Sylvia Penn Pdi 
Genealogical record... 13. Englewood, Ill. , The author. 


Miller, William Edward, 1823-1896 pans 
New revised and annotated code of Iowa. Des Moines. 
’80, °85, ’88. Supplement. ’92. 
Probate law and practice in Iowa. ’90. Des Motes.” 
“Treatise on pleading and practice in Towa. 5th. ed. 
Des Moines. ’88. 
—and Field, Washington 
Federal practice. Des Moines. 81. 


Mills, Charles Francis Henry, 1875" Tetrion gage? 
Voice and vocalism. ’09. Lincoln, Neb.. The author: 


Mills, F. M. ‘ae ee 
Home-made Jinglets, cast in the rough at odd tinies, 14. 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. Sessions-Mannax ¢o. 
Index-digest of the American trotting régister: digest 
of first ten volumes published in 1892. Mills pub..co. 
, Sioux Falls, S. D. aon 


Mills family and its collateral bemnehons with autobi- 
ographical reminiscences. ’11. Sioux Falls, §, D.’ 
eae ' 44 , ‘ 5 i" 
Mills, William Wirt, 1867— ne 
King’s views of the Panama canal in course “of con- 
struction; text by W: Wirt Mills. 712. eet M. © 
Miner, S. E. . 


Creation; or, The power behind Ry etic: °81, Baetine: 
ton, Ia. 
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Miner, William Harvey, 1877— 
_y, Contributions toward a bibbogxaphy- of Praia: c con- 
cerning Daniel Boone. Torch press. By 
Iowa Indians; a sketch of their history. 710... Torch 
i) i. DYESS. |.: 


Mitchell, S. F. 
Historical sketch of Iowa Baptists. ’86. ’ Burlington, 
Ta. 


Monlux, George 
Karly history of Lynn county. ’09. Rock Rapids, Ia. 
The author. 


Moore, Al 
Cab, coach, caboose. ’02. Des Moines. Welch ptg. co. 


Moore, Henry Clarke 
Nihilism and other isms of the day. ’82. Chie. 


Moore, S. A. 
History of Davis county, Iowa. ’76. Bloomfield, Ia. 


Moore & Ethell. 


Moorhead, Frank Graham 
Unknown facts about well-known people; a biograph- 
ical dictionary and directory. 95. St. Louis. Nixon- 
~ Jones. 
Morgan, E. G. sais 
Centennial history of Webster county.. 776... Fort 
' Dodge. Times job ptg. 
Morley, Margaret Warner, 1858— 
Bee people. ’99. McClurg. 
Butterflies and bees; insect folks. 
Carolina mountains. 713. Houghton. 
Donkey John of Toy valley. ’09. McClurg. 
Down north and up along (Nova Scotia). Dodd. 
Few familiar flowers. Ginn. St ae 
Flowers and their friends. Guinn. 
Grasshopper land. ’07. McClurg. 
Honey makers. McClurg. 
Insect -folks. 03... Ginn. 
Life and love. McClurg. 
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Morley, Margaret Warner—Continued. 

Little Mitchell; story of a mountain squirrel. 04. Me- 
Clurg. 

Little wanderers (seeds). Ginn. 

Renewal of life; how and when to tell the story to the 
young. ’06. McClurg. 

Seed-babies. Ginn. 

Song of life. MeClurg. 

Spark of life. *13. Revell. 

Wasps and their ways. ’00. Dodd. 

Will 0’ the wasps.’ 13.’ McClurg. 


Morris, R. Anna. 
Physical education in the public schools. °92. Am. bk. 


Morris, Robert, 1818-1888 
Level and the square. ’97. Priv. ptd. 
Lights and shadows of freemasonry. Macoy pub. ~ 
Poetry of freemasonry. Macoy pub. 


—and Mackey, Albert Gallatin 
Lights and shadows of the mystic tie. Macoy pub. 


Morrison, M. V. B. 
Orphan’s experience; or, The hunter and trapper. 68. 
Des Moines. Mills & eco. 


Moscrip, F. A. 
(jt. auth.) Battin, William. Past and present of Mar- 
shall county, Iowa. 2v. 712. Indianapolis. B. F. 
Bowen co. 


Mosely, Moses _ 
Colored man of America as a slave and asa citizen. ‘S84. 
Mount Pleasant, Ta. 


Mueller, Ign. 
Communism. ’92. Des Moines college. 
Gymnasium ; an '¢ducational institution of. Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. 90. Des Moines. Kenyon. 
Murphy, Thomas Dowler, 1866— 


British highways and byways from a motor « cat. f “08. i 
Page. 
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Murphy, Thomas Dowler—Continued. 

In unfamiliar England; a record of a seven thousand 
mile tour by motor of the unfrequented nooks and 
eorners, and the shrines of espéeia] interest in Eng- 
land with incursions into Scotland and Ireland. 710. 
Page. 

On old world highways; a book of motor rambles in 
France and Germany and the record of a pilgrimage 
from Land’s End to John O’Groats in Britain. 714. 
Page. 

Three wonderlands of the American west. 712. Page. 


Myers, Harriet Williams 
Birds’ convention. 713. Western pub. ¢o., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


Neff, Mary Lawson 
Brief manual of prescription writing in Latin or Eng- 
lish. ’01. Davis. 


Neidig, Mrs. Clara Adele 
As the seasons come and go; a cantata. 706. Clara 
Adele Neidig library. 
Methodical music master; an operetta. 707. Bost. 
White, Smith musie pub. 


Nelson, Aven, 1859— 
Analytical key to some of the common flowering plants 
of the Rocky Mountain region. ’02. Appleton. 
Red desert of Wyoming and its forage resources. (Plant 
ind. bul.) ’98. Supt. of doe. 
(ed.) Coulter, J: M. New manual of botany of the 
Central Rocky Mountains. 


Newcomer, M. S. 
Golden gleanings. ’91.\ Cedar Rapids. Republican ptg. 
Lectures on preaching. Central bk. 


N ewhall, John B. : on 
Sketches of life; or, The emigrant’s guide. °41. Colton. 
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Newton, Joseph Fort 
Abrahamduingoln; ian essay.. 710. Torch press. 
. Dayid Swings: poet-preacher. ’709.. Unity pub. °co. 
, Eternal, Christ; studies inthe life of vision and service. 
12.1 Revell. , 
Lincoln and Teridos: 710. Torch press. 
Ministry of masonry... 13. Cedar Rapids. . The author. 
Nichols, James ‘Thomas, 1865— 
Lands ‘of sacred story. 710. Des Moines. Christian 
union. 
Noble, Charles, 1847 
Story of English speech. 7°13. Badger, R: G. 
Studies in American literature. °01. Macmillan. 


Noble, Frank H. 
Taxation in Iowa. ’97. St. Louis, Mo. Nixon-Jones 
ptg. co. 
Nollen, John, 1828. 1914 
Die afcheiding. 
Spectre of the brocken. ’79. Pella, Ia. ‘A. T. Betzer: 
Nollen, John Scholte, 1869— ; 

(comp.) Chronology and practical bibliography of mod- 
ern German literature. 03. Scott. 

Fellowship; the church and the college; addresses de- 
livered at the opening of the academic year, Lake 
Forest, IIL, Sept. 18 and 22, 1907. Priv. ptd.. 

(ed.) Ger man poems, 1800-50. 712. Ginn. 

Prinz Friedrich von Homberg. ’’00. Ginn. 

Norris, Harry Waldo 


(jt. auth.) Maey, Mrs. Maude Bane Physiology for 
high schools. ’00. Am. bk. 


Norton, Roy, 1869— 
.Garden of fate. ’10: . Watt. 
Mediator. 713. Watt.. 
Plunderer. 713. Watt. 
Toil of the sea. ’09. Appleton. 
Vanishing fieets. *08.. Appleton. 
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—and Hallowell, William C. 
Guilty; magazine-gun tragedy. Laird. 


Nourse, Charles Clinton 
Autobiography. ’il. Priv. ptd. 
Iowa and the centennial; the state address. ’76. Des 
Moines. State register print. 


Nourse, Laura A. Sunderlin 
Lyric of life. ’92. Moulton. 
Pencilings from immortality. 7°76. Maquoketa. Swi- 
gart & Sargent. 


Noyes, William Albert, 1857— 

Atomie weight of hydrogen. ’08. U.S. stand. Supt. 
of doc. ' 

Chemistry for the laboratory. Chem. pub. 

Elements of qualitative analysis, 6th ed., rev., in col- 
laboration with the author, by G. MeP. Smith... 711. | 
Holt. 

Organie chemistry for the laboratory. 2d. rev. & enl. 
"11. Chemical. 

Textbook of chemistry. 713. Holt. 

Textbook of organic chemistry. 703. Holt. 


—and Weber, Henry Charles Paul 
Atomie weight of chlorine. ’08. U.S. stand. Supt. 
of doc. ; 


Nutting, Charles Cleveland, 1858— 

Aleyonaria of the California coast. U.S. Nat. museum. 

American hydroids. ’00. ’04. U.S. Nat. museum. 

Descriptions of aleyonaria coll. by U. S. bureau of fish- 
eries steamer Albatross in vicinity of Hawaiian is- 
lands. ’02. U.S. Nat. museum. Supt. of doc. 

Hydroids from Alaska and Puget Sound. U. S. Nat. 
museum. 

Hydroids (in Harriman Alaska ser., v.13). °10. Smith- 
sonian, 

Hydroids of Hawaiian islands collected by steamer Al- 
batross in 1902. ’05. U.S, Fisheries. Supt. of doc. 

15 
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Nutting, Charles Cleveland—Continued. 
Hydroids of the Woods Hole region. “01. U.S. Fish- 
eries. 
On local museums. Davenport acad. of sci. 


Nutting, John K. 
Rocky hill and rolling prairie. ’70. Congregational 
pub. 
Oelrich, Henry 
Cityless and countryless world; an outline of practical 
co-operative individualism. ’93. 


Osborn, Herbert, 1856— 
Descriptions of new forms of jassidae. Davenport acad. 
of sci. 
Economie zoology. 7°08. Macmillan. 
Hessian fly in the United States. (Entom. bu. bul.) 
Gov. ptg. 
Insects affecting domestic animals. (Entom. bu. bul.) 
Supt. of doe. 
Partial catalogue of the animals of Iowa. ’92. Ames. 
Pediculli and mallophaga affecting man and the lower 
animals. (Entom. bu. bul. old ser.) ’91. Supt. of doe. 
—and Ball, Elmer Darwin 
Genus pediopsis. Davenport acad. of sci. 
Studies of North American jassidae. Davenport acad. 
of sci. 
Osmond, Samuel McClurg 
Sulamith; a metrical romance. ’92. Phil. James B. 
Rogers ptg. co. 
Otis, William Bradley 
American verse, 1625-1807. ’09. Moffat. 
Ott, Edward Amherst, 1867— 
Good recitations. Christian pub. 
How to gesture. new ed. Hinds. 
How to use voice in reading and speaking. ’01, Hinds. 
Phillip Gerard, an individual. BE. B. Ott, Waukegan, Il. 
Sour grapes; or, Heredity and marriage. ’09. Lycue- 
mite press, 617 Steinway Hall, Chic. 
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Overton, D. Y. 


Annotated code of civil practice for Wisconsin and 
Iowa. 775. Chic. 

Treatise on the law of liens, as common law, equity, 
statutory and maritime. ’83. Banks & co. 


Page, Charles N. 
History and genealogy of the Page family from the year 
1257 to the present. ’11. The author. 
Parrots and other talking birds. ’10. Des Moines. The 
author. 


Paine, Albert Bigelow, 1861— 

Arkansaw bear. ’03. Altemus. 

Beacon prize medals and other stories. ’99. Baker. 

Bread line. ’00. Century. 

Captain Bill McDonald, Texas ranger. ’09. W. J. Mc- 
Donald, Austin, Tex. 

Commuters; the story of a little hearth and garden. 
704. Taylor. 

Dumples. Russell. 

Elsie and the Arkansaw bear. ’09. Altemus. 

From van dweller to commuter. ’07. Harper. 

Great white way. ’01. Taylor. 

Hollow tree and deep woods. ’O1. Harper. 

Hollow tree snowed-in books; being a continuation of 
the stories about the hollow tree and deep woods peo- 
ple, 10) —~Harper. 

In the deep woods. Russell. 

Life and letters of Thomas Nast. 710. Harper. 

Little garden calendar for boys and girls. ’05, Altemus. 

Little lady, her book. ’01. Altemus. 

Lucky piece. Baker. 

Sailor of fortune; personal memoirs of Captain B. 8. 
Osbon. 2d. ed. Doubleday. 

Ship-dwellers; a story of a happy cruise. °10. Harper. 

Tent-dwellers. ’08. Harper. 

Thomas Nast, his period and his pictures. Harper. 

Wanderings of Joe and little Hm. Altemus. 
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Herewith appear names, and character of books or pam- 
phlets, of Iowa writers not heretofore listed by us. Fuller 
information will appear in a completed list to be published 


later : 


Adams, Elmer, Biography. 

Anderson, O. A., Poetry. 

Antrobus, Augustus M., His- 
tory. 

Barker, W. T., Economics. 

Bartholomew, Charles L., Car- 
toons. 

Basquin, Olin Hanson, Geom- 
etry. 

Bennett, E. G., Economics. 

Benton, Elbert J., History. 

Bessey, Ernst Athearn, Botany. 

Bliss, Ralph Kenneth, Agricul- 
ture. 

Bowles, Gilbert; Missions. 

Brigham, Arthur A., Useful 
Arts. 

Brown, Charles E., Biography. 

Burge, William, History. 

Callender, William, History. 

Claggett, Thomas, Politics. 

Clark, J. Fred, History. 

Clark, Lincoln, Politics. 

Clark, Olynthus B., History. 

Clark, S. M., Pensions. 

Cleveland, W. F., History. 

Conkling, William W., Geneal- 


ogy. 
Copeland, Katharine Guild, Gene- 
alogy. 
Corey, S. A., Mathematics. 
Curtis, Samuel R., Politics. 
Deane, Ruthven, Ornithology. 
Drowning, J. B., History. 
Dunn, L. V., History. 
Edey, E. C., Economics. 
Elrod. Morton John, Ethnology. 
Ethell, Henry C.; History. 
Farwell, Sewell, Politics. 
Freer, Hamline, Religion. 
Gallatin, Albert, History. 
Gear, John H., Economics. 
Gjerset, Knut, History. 


Harding, Wilber J., Genealogy. 


Harrison, Viola, Travel. 
Hartley, Joseph, Genealogy. 
Hodson, EB. R., Agriculture. 
Holbrook, John C., Biography. 


Horn, Hosea B., Travel. 
Hueston, Ethel, Fiction. 
Hughes, Thomas, History. 
Hull, John A. T., History. 
Jackson, A. W., History. 
Keigwin, Albert Elwin, Religion, 
Kelley, William H., Religion. 
Keller, Buda, Poetry. 
Kendall, N. E., Ethics. 
Kerby, William Joseph, Soci- 
ology. 
Kirkwood, Samuel J., Politics. 
Kissell, Mary Lois, Useful Arts. 
Langridge, W. B., Biography. 
Laylander, O. J., Orthography. 
Lenher, Victor, Chemistry. 
Lewis, R. R., Arithmetic. 
Lloyd, Frederick, Biography. 
Loetscher, Frederick William, 
Religion. 
Loomis, C. H., Nature. 
Louis, John J.; Sociology. 
Lyon, Milford Hall, Religion. 
McArdle, Fred, Engineering. 
McCrary, George W., Politics. 
McCrory, Samuel Henry, Engi- 
neering 
McRoberts MHarriet Skinner, 
Biography. 
Magoun, George F., Addresses. 
Mahin, John Lee, Advertising. 
Mall, Franklin Paine, Anatomy. 
Mansfield, Robert E., Travel. 
Mason, Charles, Address. 
Merriam, Charles Edward, Eco- 
nomics. 
Michael, William H., History. 
Moore, Henry Hoyt, Sociology. 
Morcombe, Joseph E., History. 
Mosher, L. O., History. 
Neidig, William Jonathan, Lit- 
erature. 
Noble, C. E., Religion. 
Nutting, John K., History. 
O’Connor, Henry, History. 
Ortlepp, E. E., Religion. 
Otto, Ralph, Law. 
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THE DEVICE OF OUR FIRST OFFICIAL SEAL. 


The Thirty-sixth General Assembly empowered the Curator 
to certify copies of such of the public papers as he receives 
from State offices for perpetual care and custody in the Di- 
vision of Public Archives in the Historical Department. Such 
certification implies an official seal. 

Study for the device of such a seal reveals nothing appear- 
ing to so well combine a symbolism of Iowa history, art and 
patriotism with that permanence, dignity and beauty of de- 
sign requisite to a seal, as does the classic visage of the founder 
of the Historical Department. 

There is immeasurable satisfaction in authenticating the 
most formal and imperishable communications of the Depart- 
ment by affixing a visual reminder of that unselfish service 
to which Iowa is indebted for an aroused respect for her 
historical interests. Formal documents with this impress in a 
sense will be inspirited. They will have with them something 
like the presence as well as the thought of Charles Aldrich. 
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THE CUSTODY AND USE OF HISTORICAL 
MATERIALS. 


The historical materials of Iowa under the custody of the 
Historical Department at Des Moines, consist of all that we 
can obtain of the genuine, original objects, books, newspapers, 
maps, manuscripts and other things that evidence or illustrate 
the lives of men as notable individuals or their movement in 
groups or in procession in our community development. Our 
materials are derived by gift, bequest, purchase, legislation, 
discovery or production by our workers and_ associates. 
How and to what extent the collections are available for the 
use of others than the Historical Department, we will en- 
deavor to define. : ae. 

It appears that institutions such as ours are bound to their 
respective traditions and environment, and that no com- 
mon basis of co-operation between institutions and publie, or 
institution and institution obtains. A few custodians have 
forced their way through obstructions and by a sort of comity 
have worked out a species of ethics similar to that obtaining 
in the practice of the law, thus exchanging views, borrowing 
and lending collections and otherwise expanding their tradi- 
tional boundaries. But as has been stated by Mr. Lawrence 
J. Burpee and others, no system nor science controls. Hence 
the writer’s views upon this phase of the responsibility of 
custody of historical materials and the policy of the Historical 
Department with respect thereto are here presented in re- 
sponse to numerous requests of heads of other institutions. 

Whatever one’s desire to use or allow the use of materials 
under his charge, he is responsible directly through law, con- 
tract, presumptions and rules of ethics to the person or source 
from which possession or title to each item in his trust is de- 
rived. The public archives being derived through law, from 
state officials, are to be held and used by the curator as if 
he were in fact a composite of the persons who have from 
time to time as incumbents of the office had personal re- 
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sponsibility for the papers. Wherein they or any of them 
should have held to any rule of use, that rule the curator is 
obliged to discover and regard in the formulation of his 
policy and rules. Materials derived by gift or bequest are 
held by a right wholly different from that by which public 
archives are held, and the curator is presumed to know and 
to enforce compliance with each condition going with title or 
possession. Such materials as are discovered or produced by 
us are subject to all the considerations of good conscience 
that bear upon the performance of any other public trust. 
The curator escapes no charge or complaint that is or may be 
lodged against the persons formerly in possession. 

The Iowa statute on libel suggests one extreme of liability 
and is as follows: 

A libel is the malicious defamation of a person, made public by 
any printing, writing, sign, picture, representation or effigy, tending 
to provoke him to wrath or expose him to public hatred, contempt 
or ridicule, or to deprive him of the benefits of public confidence 
and social intercourse; or any malicious defamation, made public 
as aforesaid, designed to blacken and vilify the memory of one who 
is dead, and tending to scandalize or provoke his surviving relatives 
or friends. 

No printing, writing or other thing is a libel unless there has been 
a publication thereof. 

The delivering, selling, reading or otherwise communicating a 
libel, or causing the same to be delivered, sold, read or otherwise 
communicated, to one or more persons or to the party libeled, is a 
publication thereof. 


Every person who makes, composes, dictates or procures the 
same to be done, or who wilfully publishes or circulates such libel, 


or in any way knowingly or wilfully aids or assists in making, pub- 
lishing or circulating the same, shall be imprisoned in the county 


jail not more than one year, or be fined not exceeding one thousand 
dollars. 

This liability would arise probably not once in a thousand 
times in collections of archives and personal manuscript ma- 
terials, but it reveals the difficulty with which one contem- 
plates the holding of deposits loaded with public and private 
explosives which may be as readily touched into instant life by 
the deliberation of the scholarly stranger as the careless jani- 
tor. Regardless of the date of a circumstance or of a paper 
disclosing it, injury is actionable at law and repulsive in 
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morals, not as of the date it became possible but of its ef- 
fect. Between.this extreme and that of the original dis- 
covery and publication of highly creditable but forgotten 
facts regarding men and events of former days, lies the field 
of discretion on the part of the curator. 

The writer advocates the acquisition and preservation of 
every serap of paper that originates with or comes from the 
hand of any man of note. He believes the supreme test for 
such item was when it passed in review of the attention of 
the mind of the person through whose hand it was derived. 
If at that instant that mind reserved it, every other mind fol- 
lowing is put upon inquiry whether all the functions for which 
it was originally reserved have been performed. Few of us 
have the temerity to say a man once high in military or social 
affairs, knew or felt less accurately the meaning of an item 
related to his problems than can thereafter become known 
without our own exhaustive study. Few of us have time even 
if we had the ability to judge whether all the functions for 
which an item was reserved have been performed. So the 
custodian of historical materials should both acquire, and econ- 
trol the use of all that exists which tends to throw light upon 
the working out of the destiny of man within his sphere. 

The writer holds that the curator must therefor know the 
qualifications and purposes of applicants for the use of his- 
torical materials precisely as the banker must know the 
things necessary to protect and produce dividends upon the 
funds of his depositors which as an agent he lends to his 
clients. Nor is it unnecessary hardship upon the user to 
cause him to make himself known in this respect. To estab- 
lish himself in the acquaintance and confidence of the curator 
is to clothe his naked right with a good will and convert 
passive into active energy. He gains access to the whole of 
the record and all the local color with which the curator is 
possessed. Often this is vital to suecess. For instanee, if a 
student observe from available sources that the current of a 
life or of public affairs suddenly swirls about something he 
senses but cannot see, he confers with the curator and finds 
sai ie ee explanatory tradition or ‘‘inside evidence.”” 

st proceeds with knowledge or at least with notice, 
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where, unassisted, or without the confidence of the curator, his 
course must have been at random or at the least uncertain. 
The writer has entrusted matter in confidence to investigators 
under assurance of honor against untoward use of facts and 
has had the pleasure of seeing rocky channels thereby safe- 
ly navigated and accurately charted without: inviting wreck. 
The curator as a trustee is entitled to personal safety and to 
obtain it is entitled to establish rules’ and exact guarantees 
so long as he exercise good faith, diligence, and the maximum 
of his intelligence in dealing with applicants. But after all 
it is for him to determine in every instance of applicant and 
purpose; of item and its bearing. There is probably no field 
of scholarly endeavor where as highly trained men on as 
important missions meet (and by the way, present) so great 
a lack of uniformity, not to say low order, of ethics as that 
where the inquiring mind presents itself to the keeper of 
historical material. There is no institution where the con- 
tending considerations of this complex trust is better illus- 
trated than in the Historical Department of Iowa. There is 
nothing better supported than our rule that everything pos- 
sessed is for the public use, yet whether a proposed use is of 
public or private character is for the decision of the curator. 


PROPOSED GRAND ARMY CORRIDOR. 


Officials and leaders of the lowa Department, Grand Army 
of the Republic, plan for an eventual testimonial to the valor 
of loyal soldiers of Iowa in the War of the Rebellion. The 
idea is best outlined in resolutions adopted at the 41st annual 
encampment of the Iowa Department, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Sioux City, June 8-10, 1915: 

Whereas, Many of our Grand Army Posts and individual comrades 
and their families possess valuable records, correspondence, pictures, 
trophies and books which illustrate our service for the Union, and 
which are likely to be lost, Be it 

Resolved, That all comrades of this department are urged to send 
or provide for the sending of all such material to the office of the 
Assistant Adjutant General at Des Moines for safe keeping, particu- 
larly all unused Post records, correspondence, pictures, flags and 
wall pieces, and all letters, commissions, weapons and uniforms that 
relate to the Federal service of the soldier or sailor, that are still 
in existence. 
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Resolved, That we urge the next General Assembly to erect a 
suitable addition to the State Historical, Memorial and Art Build- 
ing, to be known as the Grand Army Corridor, or some suitable 
designation, where all Civil War material the State possesses or 
may acquire may be assembled. The same to be the sole repository 
of the Civil War history of Iowa, to be owned by the State of Iowa 
forever. 


From this it is inferred that by a sort of gravity there may 
come into the keeping of the principal officials of the Grand 
Army in our State all that exists outside the State’s collec- 
tions, of writings, relics, trophies, records and literature be- 
tokening the contribution in blood and treasure of Iowa peo- 
ple to the Union cause; that when the Grand Army so de- 
sires, its official headquarters shall be by them established 
in an apartment designed by and for them, and for the con- 
venient, permanent and public exhibition of all material re- 
lating to soldier service of Iowa citizens. 

Nothing so inspires our youth as the bullet-shredded stan- 
dard of our country. Nothing stirs the emotion of new citi- 
zens from foreign countries or sister states as the service- 
stained uniform or accoutrement of the Iowa volunteer sol- 
dier soiled in his struggle for human rights. Probably no 
portion of the Iowa field of scholarly study will in future 
be covered with greater diligence or more devotion than that 
wherein were planted, grown and garnered the seeds of civil 
strife. 

Towa soldiers and their families at home or removed elses 


where could not now so honor their names as to respond 
to this resolution, Our Department has no higher office 


than the co-operation with the lowa Department Grand Army 
of the Republic, in its great purpose. Iowa has no better 
tribute remaining, since it has marked with bronze and gran- 
ite the battle grounds and burial places of her troops in 
southern lands, than to raise a fitting structure central to all 
Iowa historical, memorial and art collections, as her Grand 
Army Corridor. We have had no ‘‘Little Corporal.’? We 
recall no St. Helena. We need no Invalides. But without a 
temple or imperial tomb, in response to this resolution, Iowa 


should in justice and may in modesty provide a monument 
less imposing and yet as eloquent. 
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NOTES. 
LOCATION OF A MORMON TRAIL MONUMENT. 


Mrs. D. W. Bushnell, for the Iowa D. A. R., seeking as- 
surance for a correct location within the city of Council 
Bluffs for a monument marking the route of overland travel 
across Iowa upon the Mormon Trail, was advised by the 
writer as follows: 


The flow of immigration from eastern Iowa through Council 
Bluffs and onward was like that of the water through Lake Pepin 
on the upper Mississippi. We can say with precision where it en- 
tered and with certainty at what point it left. But within the 
city there was the same phenomena of current and quiet, of swirl 
and stillness, of sweeping and of settling, as the excitement in 
the Hast and in the West ebbed and flowed; as the ground and the 
grass, the warmth and the coldness of the air affected the sensibilities 
of those bound west. Technically it is safe only to say that the 
iain thread of travel entered Council Bluffs where the road from 
Lewis passes the state School for the Deaf; then its fraying fibers 
spread all about the hills and bottom-lands; that they were again 
gathered into one thread now reaching across the Missouri at one 
place at a ferry, then at another as the ferry was changed up or 
down stream. Absolute precision in the location of a marker is 
immaterial so long as it is found with ease by whoever seeks it 
and it states the essential facts in accurate language. 


FROM THE ANDREW WESTERN DEMOCRAT, January 25, 1850. 
A NEW FERRY ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


The subscribers having obtained from the General Assembly of 
the State of Iowa, a charter to keep a Ferry across the Missouri 
river at Council Bluffs, and a permit from the Indian agent at 
Council Bluffs Agency to land in the Indian Territory, are pre- 
pared with new and safe boats and tried watermen to attend faith- 
fully to the duties of said Ferry. For those going to Oregon or 
California, this is decidedly the best crossing place. Aside from 
being over three hundred miles nearer than by Independence, it 
gaves the difficult and dangerous crossings of the two forks of the 
Kansas river, the Platte river and several others, and insures the 
protection of the United States troops, as well as the Agency of the 
Ottoes, the Omahos and Pawnees being at the Bluffs. 

The roads to this Ferry from the various crossings on the Mis- 
sissippi through the interior of Iowa are good, well supplied with 
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wood and water, and every other article needed by the emigrant, 
and at St. Francis and Council Bluffs all articles of food, furniture, 
&c., that will be needed in crossing the mountains, can be had on 
reasonable terms, as well as good and experienced guides and 
mountaineers; in fact it is designed to be prepared with all such 
articles as the traveler may need to add to his comfort or safety. 

Those who wish to spend the winter here in order to cross the 
mountains early, can find abundance of all that they require for 
themselves and teams. This ferry being on the direct line from 
Chicago to the South Pass, gives it a decided advantage over the 
old route. All North of the Iowa should pass through Iowa City, 
via Trading House, 25 miles, (Bob Hutchenson’s residence,) Snook’s 
Grove, 24 miles; to Newton, 34 miles; this is the county seat of 
Jasper county; to Fort Des Moines (Raccoon Forks) 30 miles; 
here goods and stores of every kind needed can be had on fair 
terms. From this place the road is the best of any in the state. 
To Brown’s ford on North river, 18 miles; Happy grove, 6 miles; 
to Marvin’s grove, 6 miles ;to Tucker’s grove, 10 miles, (44 mile 
off the road;) to Allen’s, 9 miles, at the bridge across Middle river; 
to east fork of the Nodawa, 13 miles, good ford; to west fork of 
the Nodawa, Campbell’s grove, 15 miles, stream bridged—plenty of 
timber; to east fork of the Nishnabotany, 12 miles, Ferrin’s ferry 
at the old Indian village. Here the northern road intersects the 
Mormon trail; to Mt. Scott, 17 miles; to west fork, 5 miles; to 
Silver creek, 10 miles; to Keg creek, 6 miles; here the road forks, 
the right hand leads to Kanesville, the principal Mormon town, the 


left to St. Francis, opposite Council Bluffs Agency in Nebraska 
Territory. 


SOUTHERN ROUTE. 


Eddyville is the principal crossing place of the southern road— 
emigrants would do well to lay in their supplies here as there are 
some five or six large stores, flouring mills, &c.; to Clark’s Point, 
13 miles; to Prather’s, 12 miles; to Chariton Point, 13 miles, center 
of Lucas county; to Watson’s. 20 miles; to Pisgah, 40 miles, to 
Ferrin’s ferry at the junction of the northern and southern roads, 
60 miles. The distance from Iowa City to St. Francis, can be trav- 
eled in 12 days with good ox teams. From Eddyville in 14 days. 


CLARK, TOWNSEND, WHEELING & CO. 
St. Francis, July, 1849. 
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THE GETTYSBURG SPEECH IN THE IOWA NEWSPAPERS OF 
THE TIME. 


Our file of the Ottumwa Courier for November 26, 1863, 
contains the following editorial upon Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech on the dedication of the battle ground on November 
19, 1863: 


The consecration of a Cemetery on the Battle Ground of Gettys- 
burg on the 26th, [19th] was one of the most solemn and impres- 
sive occasions ever witnessed in this country.—Over 50,000 people, 
including President Lincoln, several heads of Departments, Goy- 
ernors of States, and other persons high in civil and military life, 
were present. A very impressive prayer was made by Rev. Mr. 
Stockton, the eloquent Chaplain of the U. S. Senate. Hon. Edward 
Everett delivered an oration occupying 2 hours and 4 minutes, 
which is pronounced among the most eloquent of his discourses. 
Speeches were made by Col. Forney, and the best one of the occa- 
sion by Lieut. Gov. Anderson of Ohio. President Lincoln spoke 
as follows: 

“Wour score and seven years ago, our fathers established upon 
this continent a Government subscribed in liberty and dedicated to 
the fundamental principle that all mankind are created equal by a 
good God, and (applause) now we are engaged in a great con- 
test. We are contesting the question whether this nation or any 
nation so conceived, so dedicated can longer remain. We are met 
on a great battle field of the war. We are met here to dedicate 
a portion of that field as the final resting place of who have given 
their lives to that nation that it might live. It is altogether fitting 
and that we should do this. But in a large sense we cannot dedi- 
cate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men lying dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or to detract. (Great applause)— The 
world will little heed, nor long remember, what we say here; 
but it will not forget what they did here. (Immense Applause.) 

It is for us rather, the living, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work that they have thus far so nobly carried forward. 
It is rather for us here to be dedicated the great task remaining 
before us; for us to renew our devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the full measure of their devotion. Here let us resolve 
that what they have done shall not have been done in vain. That 
the nation. shall, under God, have a new birth. That the Govern- 
ment the people founded, by the people shall not perish.” 

The National Cemetery adjoins the Gettysburg Cemetery, slop- 
ing northwards, towards the long line of hills from which the foe 
made their attack. The old cemetery has been beautifully improved, 
though not all the monuments and iron fence demolished by shot 
and shell have been restored.—It is an elevated and commanding 
site, sloping down handsomely all around, except to the eastward, 
where a slight descent brings up to the hill, where the earth de- 
fenses of two batteries are as they were constructed. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


LoRENzo FraANK ANDREWS was born in Athol, Massachusetts, 
March 8, 1828; he died at Des Moines, July 8, 1915. When two 
years of age his parents removed to Brandon, Vermont, remained 
there for ten years, and then returned to Massachusetts. He at- 
tended the common schools and had one term in Troy Conference 
Academy at Poultney, Vermont. From sixteen to eighteen years 
of age he was an apprentice in the office of the Barre (Mass.) 
Patriot. In 1850 he removed to Kalamazoo, Michigan, and worked 
jin the office of the Telegraph. Later he established the Western 
Union at Niles, Mich., which was destroyed by fire; a weekly 
paper at Girard, Pa., which he sold; served as city editor of the 
Daily Northwestern at Oshkosh, Wis., for a year and as assistant 
editor of the Daily Courier at La Fayette, Ind., for two years. 
In 1863 he removed to Des Moines and entered the office of Mills 
& Company, publishers. While working there he read law, en- 
tered the. first class of the Iowa Law School, graduated in 1866, 
was admitted to the practice and appointed United States Com- 
missioner for Iowa. He was State correspondent of the Chicago 
Evening Journal for thirty years and at times for the Chicago 
Tribune, St. Lowis Globe-Democrat, St. Paul Pioneer Press and 
New York Tribune. He was night editor of the Daily Register 
under Mills & Company and city editor of the Daily Republican 
and Daily State Journal. In 1880 he was appointed the first sec- 
retary of the State Board of Health. A new law requiring the 
secretary to be a physician was passed the next year, and he 
became assistant secretary, serving for eighteen years and assist- 
ing in the passage of numerous important laws conducive to pub- 
lic health and safety. He reported the proceedings of the legis- 
lature for more than twenty years. In recent years Mr. Andrews 
devoted his time to collecting and recording facts.and biographies 
of early days and early settlers in the city and State. In addi- 
tion to his numerous special articles he was the author of “Pio- 
neers of Polk County,” a two-volume work published in 1908. 


CLARENCE §. WILSON was born in Louisiana, November 11, 1840; 
he died in Des Moines, August 18, 1915. He came to the North 
when a young man, and as a rider on the Overland Pony Express 
carried mail, across the plains for some years. He went to Win- 
terset, Iowa, about 1861 and obtained employment as a printer. 
He enlisted in Company D, First Iowa Cavalry, on June 13, 
1861, and after eighteen months’ service, received his discharge 
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on account of disability on February 14, 1863. He returned to 
Towa and in the winter of 1864-65. located at Pella, where he estab- 
lished the Pella Blade. In 1866 he was appointed a clerk in the 
House of Representatives. In 1871 he removed to Des Moines and 
for six years was city editor on the Jowa State Register. In 1878 
he served as Representative from Polk county in the Seventeenth 
General Assembly and was instrumental in passing the law to 
establish the board of railroad commissioners. In 1887 he became 
one of the founders and first editor of the Des Moines Daily 
News. He afterward disposed of his interests in this paper and 
was city editor on the Des Moines Daily Capital for a time and 
did similar work in St. Joseph and Atchison. He removed to Gali- 
fornia several years ago on account of his health, returning to 
Iowa for special treatment about a year before his death. He 
was considered an ideal reporter and his editorials were widely 
read and quoted. 


CHARLES EDWIN BrEssEyY was born at Milton, Ohio, May 21, 1845; 
he died at Lincoln, Nebraska, February 25, 1915. He was brought 
up on a farm and received his early education in the common schools 
and in the academies at Seville and Canaan, Ohio. He was grad- 
uated from the scientific course in the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege at Lansing, in 1869, and studied at Harvard under Prof. Asa 
Gray, 1872-1873 and 1875-1876. From 1870 to 1884 he was professor 
of botany in the Iowa Agricultural College, then in its pioneer days. 
and served as acting president during the year 1882. In 1884 he 
was appointed to the chair of botany in the University of Nebraska 
and filled that position until his death, also acting as chan- 
cellor 1888-1891, 1899-1900 and 1907, and as head dean since 
1909. He was editor of the department of botany of the American 
Naturalist from 1880 to 1897 and of Science since that date. He 
was probably the most noted botanist in the country, an investigator 
of international repute and had served as president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1910-11; Botanical 
Society of America, 1895-96; Society Promotion of Agricultural 
Science, 1889-91; Department of Natural Science, National HEduca- 
tional Association, 1895-96; American Microscopical Society, 1902. 
He was the author of many text books on botanical subjects and 
a contributor to the leading scientific periodicals. 


Metvin H. Byers was born in Noble county, Ohio, January 
12, 1846; he died at Des Moines, July 27, 1915. He removed with 
his father’s family to Glenwood, Iowa, in 1853. He worked on a 
farm and attended the public schools until 1864 when he en- 
listed in Company B, Twenty-ninth Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
participated in several important engagements. He was mustered 
out with his regiment at New Orleans, August 10, 1865. He re- 
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turned to Mills county and assisted his father upon the farm for 
several years, and afterward opened a general store at Glenwood 
which he conducted for ten years. Later he engaged in the real 
estate and abstract business. He was elected county recorder of 
Mills county and held that office six years. He was also mayor 
of Glenwood for three terms. In 1879 he enlisted in the Iowa Na- 
tional Guard and in 1898 received from Governor Shaw the appoint- 
ment as Adjutant General of Iowa. The outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War called for special effort and he organized four regi- 
ments of infaniry to serve in that war. He was re-appointed Ad- 
jutant General by Governor Cummins and his whole service ex- 
tended from 1898 to 1905. At the expiration of this period he 
engaged in the life insurance business at Des Moines. In 1909 he 
was appointed state oil inspector and filled that position until his 
death. 


Craig L. WrigHr was born in Keosauqua, lowa, December 5, 
1846; he died in Los Angeles, California, August 6, 1915. He 
was the son of Judge George G. and Hannah M. (Dibble) Wright. 
He attended the public schools of Keosauqua and was graduated 
from the State University of Iowa at the age of 19. He received 
his diploma from the Law Department of the University, at Des 
Moines, the next year, and was admitted to the bar in 1868. He 
removed to Sioux City the same year and entered into a partner- 
ship with William L. Joy which continued until 1887. From 1887 
to 1890 he practiced alone. Then with Senator E. H. Hubbard 
he formed the law firm of Wright & Hubbard which continued until 
1896 when a third partner, A. F. Call, was taken into the firm. 
In 1905 Mr. Hubbard withdrew, and the firm became Wright & 
Call. Mr. Wright's special field was corporation law and he was 
recognized as the leading lawyer of Sioux City. He was always 
greatly interested in politics and took a prominent part in work- 
ings of the Republican party. 


Rick H. Bets. was born in Marshall county, West Virginia, 
September 7, 1859; he died at Keokuk, Iowa, July 26, 1915. He 
worked on a farm and attended the public schools and was gradu- 
ated from West Alexandria Academy in 1880. He removed to Keo- 
kuk the same year, began the study of law with John H. Craig 
and was admitted to the bar in 1882. He served as justice of the 
peace and judge of the superior court. He was city clerk of Keo- 
kuk for a number of years. He was a Republican in politics and 
had served as chairman of the Lee county central committee. 
Memorial services were held by the Keokuk Bar Association of 
which he was a member. 


LESLIE MORTIER SHAW 
Governor of Iowa 1898-1902 


